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THE WEEK. 


A GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY was issued on Wed- 
nesday in Capetown proclaiming martial law in Wyn- 
berg, Simon’s Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Capetown and district. The Government announce 
that the working of docks, railways and harbours will 
be left in the hands of the civil authorities, and that 
a board of three members, nominated severally by the 
Governor, the Prime Minister, and the Commander-in- 
Chief, will sit to hear complaints arising out of the 
administration of martial law. The Cape Times is 
apparently satisfied that these modifications will safe- 
guard the convenience of loyalists. 


So far as the news goes at the time of writing, it 
may be taken that General Botha has escaped with his 
little force from the three columns that were attempt- 
ing to surround him. He is now a long day’s march 
and more north of the point where he beat off General 
Kitchener's pursuit, and as that point was itself north 
and east of Vryheid, we may presume that the 
cordon is broken. The messages by which this failure 
(perhaps the fiftieth of its kind) was announced, and 
by which it is now palliated, are of no interest. They 
are on the model which has now been familiar to all 
Englishmen for ten months. What is more to the 
purpose is a somewhat neglected point in connection 
with the fight at Itala. We were assured (on what 
evidence no one yet knows, but probably on the 
evidence of natives) that the losses of the enemy at 
Itala were extremely heavy. If that was the case the 
southern columns, as they close up, will find the Boer 
wounded. It is certain that a force of under 2,000 
men, of whom so many had been killed and wounded 
as to leave it shattered, would only escape by a vigil- 
ance and mobility that would absolutely preclude the 
removal of its wounded. Where are the wounded ? 


GENERAL BULLER took the occasion of a luncheon 
to a Volunteer section in Westminster to make a 
speech in reply to the attacks which have been made 
against him in a certain part of the Press. In this 
speech he admits having sent, among a great number 
of messages to Sir George White, one message 
after Colenso, in which he discussed the advisa- 
bility of surrender. The existence of this mes- 
sage was more or less widely known before 
General Buller spoke of it, but the public were 
not yet informed of the conditions under which it had 
been sent, and still less did they know that the original 
telegram had been stolen, presumably by the agents of 
the financial gang which has been at issue with this 
officer since the first weeks of the war. We now learn 
that it was despatched in order to cover Sir George 
White, and that it was motived by the knowledge 
that the lines of the Tugela could not be rapidly forced 
with the troopsunder General Buller’s command, coupled 
with what was afterwards found to be an erroneous 
estimate of the stores remaining in Ladysmith. There 
is nothing in such a message which would excite 
astonishment in a soldier or even in a person fairly 





well acquainted with military history. The people in 
whom it excites astonishment are those extremely un- 
military gentlemen, the editors of the Spectator and the 
SZ. James’s Gazette. It will be a bad day for us when 
that kind of opinion has the least influence on the 
appointments in the army. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer made an impor- 
tant admission on Thursday justifying the criticisms 
passed by Liberals on the policy of farm-burning and con- 
centration camps. He does not agree with Sir Neville 
Chamberlain in thinking those practices cruel ; he still 
inclines to the view that they were really benevolent 
and merciful, though he says nothing about the death- 
rate for August. But he does allow that they have 
made it impossible for us to send out reinforcements 
for the simple reason that we have destroyed the 
resources of the country. Has “leniency” ever pro- 
duced quite such fatal results ? 


THE most interesting thing about Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s speech at Oldham is his contention that 
the critics of the Government are postponing peace. 
his sentiment is rather thoughtlessly endorsed by the 
Standard. Thoughtlessly, because, of course, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not mean that 
it is only criticism from those persons who opposed the 
policy of the Government originally that influences the 
Boers in the field. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
instances as the kind of criticism that does harm a 
sceptical temper about the War Office bulletins. Was 
it not the Standard itself that asked whether Lord Kit- 
chener did not count his captures twice over? Did not 
the St. James’s Gazette throw doubts on the received 
version of Itala? Did not the Spectatcr demand Lord 
Kitchener's recall? Have there not been criticisms of 
the Government’s military plans and obscurantism by 
Mr. Winston Churchill and other conspicuous Unionist 


members? Mr. Lloyd-George put the point very well 
on Monday ; 


‘* Which is the more likely, I ask, to hearten the Boers in 
their resistance? A speech from a member of the minority— 
a small minority at present in Parliament urging the Govern- 
ment to grant the Boers the same terms as the Empire has 
already conceded, with such excellent results, to the French 
in Canada—or a speech from an Unionist M.P., or an article 
in an Unionist paper, stating that our troops are played out 
and stale; that our generals are no good, that it is difficult to 
get recruits; and that the military outlook is very serious ? 
Use your common sense, and tell me honestly which of the 
two will be the more likely to stimulate the Boers to hold 


out ?” 

The apologies offered by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 
this very speech are called ‘‘lame and impotent” 
in the Zimes. Are not these expressions likely to 
encourage the Boers? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s argument is that all criticism of the 
Government tending to make the Boers think that 
England is not unanimous in believing the war to have 
been. triumphantly concluded, is postponing peace. 
As he tells us he blushes for such critics, we can only 
conclude that there is scarcely a newspaper left which 
he can take up without shame. 


THE truth is, of course, that it is the merest 
nonsense to pretend that the suppression of freedom 
at home would shorten the war by a single hour, The 
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more desperate our remedies, the more transparent 
our difficulties and perils become. The blindness which 
cannot understand what it is that makes the Boers 
fight on is thoroughly characteristic of" a common- 
place and unimaginative nature, which is the least 
practical thing in the world. Sir Robert Reid replied 
to this ridiculous argument on Thursday night: 


“He ridiculed the idea that what was said against the 
Government in this country could encourage the Boers in 
their resistance. He asked what could do this more than 
the speeches recently made and the newspaper articles, on 
the Conservative side, stating that Lord Kitchener should 
be recalled, and condemning Ministers of their own 
creation. He thought the suggestion to recall the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was most unjust, for there was no English- 
man living who deserved our sympathies more than Lord 
Kitchener did in the difficult task that had been placed upon 
his shoulders, perhaps with inadequate materials and re- 
sources. The truth was that what was said here had no 
effect at all in South Africa. There were great human 
forces at work out there which these were blind who 
would not see—(cheers)—and those who spoke to them, 
here or elsewhere, were mere flies upon the wheel, who 
could not impede or accelerate its motion.” 


In the same speech Sir Robert Reid went on to give 
his own views as to the prospects of a settlement : 

“What was it that prevented our enemy in the field from 
being willing to surrender their arms and to submit to 
British sovereignty ? There might be memories of unfortu- 
nate things that had happened—-the devastation of a part of 
their country, the unhappy concentration camps, in which 
every man and woman was deeply grieved to feel the death-rate 
was most abnorma]—but he believed himself that these were 
not the main points which influenced them in their continued 
struggle. He believed that they were animated by the same 
feeling that all other nations were animated by—a love of 
their national existence—(cheers)—but if fair terms were 
given he thought it was probable that the mere fact of enter- 
ing the British dominions would not prevent a settlement. 
He believed there were other considerations—the dread of 
becoming a subject race, and a determination not to 
abandon their comrades in the field, whom we re- 
garded and treated as _ rebels, but whom they, legiti- 
mately enough, treated as comrades. (Cheers.) He 
thought it was probable that if free institutions under the 
British flag and a free amnesty for all fair acts of war were 
to be offered, with other matters, there might be asuccess- 
ful end to this unfortunate war.” 


Whether Sir Robert Reid is right or not, it is at any 
rate true that the Boers have never been offered such 
terms. It is important to point this out, because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made an amazing 
statement on the subject on Thursday night : 

“ We have offered to the inhabitants of the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies greater liberties than I believe are 
enjoyed by the subjects of any European State. We have 
offered them the position which has made French Canadians 
loyal and devoted subjects of the Crown. We have offered 
to them the position of self-governing colonies of the British 
Empire.” 

When was this offer made? Lord Kitchener proposed 
to offer, virtually, these terms last February and tke 
Government would not hear of it. If Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach means that the Government were ready to give 
an assurance to the Boers that they would have self- 
government, the tragedy of their folly is more 
apparent than ever, for they have actually been 
continuing the war without offering the terms they 
meant to concede. We have no means of telling 
at this moment whether there is anything left 
to fight about, for the Government are continuing 
this dreary and inglorious war without letting the 
Boers know the terms they now profess to have offered 
them. If Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replies that the 
offer has been made in Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, 
the obvious answer is that the Boers have no more 
reason to believe the statements of the Colonial Secre- 
tary than they have to believe the contrary statements 
of the Prime Minister. 


Dr. Krause, formerly First Public Prosecutor and 
Acting State Attorney of the South African Republic, 
after a series of remands, appeared in the dock in the 


Extradition Court at Bow-street on Tuesday, when 
application was made to the magistrate with a vie w to 
secure his return to the Transvaal to take his trial on 
two charges of high treason and of incitement to 
murder. The long opening of counsel for the Treasury 
foreshadows a very curious story, but as the inquiry 
is still incomplete, and an adjournment for a 
month is necessary in order that documents may 
be sent home from South Africa, it will not be 
proper to comment on the proceedings at present. It 
looks as though some extremely complex legal problems 
will be involved in the trial. The legal assistant to 
the Colonial Office admitted, on cross-examination, 
that he was not aware of any civil court in the Trans- 
vaal Colony which could deal with the case, and this 
answer alone, we imagine, raises a serious issue. In 
the meantime Dr. Krause goes back to Holloway, and 
a dark and difficult story has broken off, like a 
magazine serial, at its most thrilling point. 


THE commercial crisis in Germany is becoming 
more and more severe. If it continues much longer 
opposition to the new tariff will become very formid- 
able to the German Emperor and his advisers or 
servants. The tariff is being discussed in the Land- 
tags, just as the Agricultural Rates Act was dis- 
cussed in England by many of the municipal councils. 
Thus the Bavarian Chamber was engaged last week in 
a five days’ debate arising out of an interpellation 
on the tariff ; and the Social Democrats took advantage 
of the occasion to show with admirable courage and 
persistence how seriously the workers in the towns and 
the labourers in the country would be injured by an 
artificial increase in the price of bread and the other 
necessaries of life. The distrust and anxiety produced 
in industrial circles by the tariff proposals are naturally 
being assigned as causes of the prolonged depression 
in trade; and every week makes it more clear that a tariff 
war with other countries is certain to result. Russia, 
it seems, will refuse to renew her treaty with Germany 
if that treaty is to be governed by the new tariff. Herr 
von Szell, the Hungarian Premier, has expressed him- 
self with great vigour, and his representations will be 
readily listened to and echoed in the other half of the 
dual monarchy. In both Austria and Italy an impres- 
sion is spreading that more may perhaps be got by bar- 
gaining with France and Russia than by bargaining 
with Germany. Who can say what may be the con- 
Sequences to Germany and Europe of the new tariff ? 


THAMES anglers, whether they were at the meeting 
at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday or not, will 
watch with interest the progress of a dispute between 
one of their brotherhood and a riparian owner. James 
Andrews, who claimed that he had fished in Ray Mills 
for thirty years without let or hindrance, as had done 
his father and grandfather, was fishing in this back- 
water on July 8 when the bailiff of Sir Roger Palmer 
came up and broke his line from the rod. Sir 
Roger Palmer has himself commenced an action, 
wishing to get an injunction against other people 
from fishing in that spot. The Thames Fishing 
Defence Fund has been formed to fight the case. 
If the anglers are defeated, they propose to 
set on foot an agitation to get the whole river 
thrown open. As is pointed out in an article in the 
Telegraph on Thursday, the preservation of the 
Thames for the public as a pleasure highway and for 
such an inoffensive pursuit as angling is like the pre- 
servation of commons, and the enemy of society 
appears in a similar form in the two cases. The main- 
tenance of a public right of way along a continuous 
towing path is part of the same work. The 7elegraph 
reminds us of recent attempts to persuade salmon to 
return to the Thames : one has heard of salmon being 
caught in the Liffey, and they have to pass the region 
about the O’Connell Bridge, 
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Tue Australian Commonwealth Tariff Bill was 
introduced on Tuesday, and it turns out to be a highly 
protective tariff—a tariff to protect the non-existent 
Australian manufacturer from the still existing English 
manufacturer. Now let us take the cases of Leeds and 
Manchester in relation to the new tariff. Their staple 
trades are the manufacture of cloth, cotton, and 
machinery. Let us see how these trades are affected 
by the Protectionist tariff of Australia introduced by 
Mr. Kingston into the Federal House of Representatives 
at Melbourne. On cottons and linens the new tariff 
will impose duties of from 10 to 15 per cent., on 
woollens duties of from 20 to 25 per cent., and on 
agricultural machinery duties of 15 per cent. To assist 
the last-named duties large bonuses are to be paid on 
machinery manufactured in Australia. It need hardly 
be added that the new tariff exhibits no preference for 
British over foreign manufactures, just as in the bill 
for restricting immigration, there is no favoured nation 
clause for the Mother Country. We may all watch 
with sympathy the growth of an Australian nation, but 
it is ridiculous to pretend that it will allow ‘ Imperial 
sentiment ” to govern its domestic policy. 


Tue Committee of the House of Lords on the Early 
Closing of Shops has now issued its report. Most of 
the evidence submitted was offered by tradesmen’s 
associations, and it is remarkable that their testimony 
was, with very few exceptions, strongly in favour of 
the Early Closing Bill. This action, indeed, may be 
due merely to commercial motives, since the closing of 
all the shops in a town at seven instead of eight 
o’clock simply mean the saving of an hour’s gas and of 
other expenses, without any appreciable loss of trade. 
Small shopkeepers, it appears, are even more anxious 
than their competitors for the shortening of hours. It 
is certainly the received opinion that, while the larger 
houses close at a regular and early hour, the smaller 
shops in poor quarters keep open, at least on Fridays 
and Saturdays, until nine or ten o'clock. Here again the 
Committee destroy an illusion, for co-operative societies 
‘*invariably close early,” and the secretaries of trade 
unions representing waiters, carmen, and cabmen (the 
class assumed to be specially affected) repudiate the 
idea that early closing would be injurious to them. 
The Committee finally recommend that Town Councils 
should be authorised to pass provisional orders regu- 
lating the closing of shops in their districts, such 
orders to have the force of law on obtaining the 
approval of Parliament. 


Tue outlook for trade is not reassuring. Here and 
there one finds a branch of industrial activity which 
shows signs of revival. The iron trade affords an 
example of partial recovery ; but almost every other 
considerable industry in the kingdom is suffering 
depression, which promises to remain, certainly until 
the restoration of peace, and probably for many months 
after that long-delayed and ardently-desired consum- 
mation has been effected. Railway earnings are an 
excellent gauge (perhaps the best) of the general 


state of the country’s trade. During the year 
receipts from the carriage of merchandise and 


minerals have shown a steady and almest general 


diminution, which has quite swamped the in- 
creased revenue from passengers and has left the 


Midland £72,600, the North-Western £48,800, and 
the North-Eastern £45,600 to the bad to date as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1900. To be 
sure, matters have shown an inclination to mend 
during the last week or two, but the best that can be 
hoped for is that the position at the end of December 
may be less dismal than was at first anticipated. The 
internal movement of trade may show a spurt; the 
foreign movement, as reflected in the Board of Trade 
returns, grows poorer month by month. Nine out of 
the twelve months have now gone by, and it becomes 


possible —in default of a very prompt and very pro- 
nounced recovery which nobody is sanguine enough to 
expect, and which seems quite an impossible thing 
to take stock of the year without any indulgence in 
violent flights of fancy. 


For the nine months our imports are valued at 
£384,460,711, an increase of £5,273,069 on the total 
for the same period of last year. Our exports, on the 
other hand, are put at 4,209,359,040, a decrease of 
49,112,715. In imports the striking features are 
increases of £7,198,000 in duty free articles of 
food and drink and of £3,870,626 in raw textile 


materials. Cotton shows the largest increase in 
textile materials, and that is attributable to a 
high range of prices, in comparison with which 
prices of yarns and piece goods are so low 
as to make production unprofitable. But mills 
must be kept running. Very often in a_ bad 
market the loss is greater by stoppage than 


by moderate production, and what with the small 
buying for the East, the acute depression in Germany, 
Russia, and elsewhere on the continent, and political 
disturbances in South America, our cotton trade has 
been having a bad time. But Lancashire has been 
relatively well off ; it is the Yorkshire woollen industry 
which has suffered most. The unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in other trades find their reflex in a decrease of 
£:4,823,113 for the nine months in their raw materials ; 
much of this is due to a decrease of £1,206,867 in 
metals, mostly under the head of iron ore, furnace 
requirements beingsmaller. The diminished shipments of 
copper from America also account for a share of this fall. 


THE nine months’ exports of British produce and 
manufactures show no increases more conspicuous than 
41,250,065 in articles of food and drink, 
4#£,1,101,118 in miscellaneous manufactures. 
these we have decreases of 45,301,501 ia raw 
materials, £.5,374,932 in metals and manufactures 
therefrom, and 41,225,239 in machinery and mill work. 
Incidentally, it may be observed that exports of chemi- 
cals fell off by 4,357,131, while our imports of the same 
rose by 4,477,261. The fall in coal explains nearly the 
whole of the decrease in raw materials, a decline of 
1,500,000 tons in quantity being accompanied by a de- 
cline of 45,000,000 in values. Last year the coalowners 
were reaping their harvest, but their extortions led to 
a cessation of buying, and in their own interests they 
were forced down to a more reasonable level. The 
fall in metals and machinery will be understood when 
we remind the reader that buyers went right out of the 
market before the culminating point of the boom. 


and 
Against 


TAKEN as a whole, then, our export statistics are 
unsatisfactory. This is placed beyond dispute by the 
figures we have quoted. And the outlook presents 
virtually no feature that can be regarded as encourag- 
ing, if we leave out the iron and steel branches, which 


are assured of a fair volume of work throughout 
the winter. The war dominates the situation to 
an extent that is not suspected by superficial ob- 


servers. It has caused uneasiness, and what is wanted 
in trade is confidence. It has kept money dear, and 
what is wanted is cheap money. When its cost is com- 
pared with the commercial and technical expenditure 
of foreign rivals, it has made the mere Englishman 
wonder if his country is going to the dogs, commer- 
cially as well as politically. It has given rise to a pro- 
found contempt for the present Government—a con- 
tempt which is nowhere more pronounced than in that 
Tory establishment, the Stock Exchange; and con- 
tempt of this sort implies a fear that the material 
interests of the country are in weak hands, a fear that 
is only too well grounded. In these circumstances, 
what chance is there of any early and real recovery in 
* trade ? 
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A DESPERATE REMEDY. 


ARTIAL law has now been extended to Cape- 
M town and all the seaport towns of Cape Colony. 
This extreme measure has been taken rather more than a 
year after the official termination of the war, and four 
weeks after Mr. Chamberlain announced that the accounts 
from South Africa were better, and that there was “no 
fear of anything like serious military opposition to the 
occupation of the country.” It has been taken, as 
is well known, in spite of the very strong opposition 
of a loyalist Ministry and a loyalist Press at the 
Cape. For them it is a heavy and an_ unexpected 
blow. “There is no possibility,” said the Cape Times, 
in the weekly edition of that paper, published on 
September 4, “certainly no immediate possibility, of mar- 
tial law being applied to Capetown or the Cape Peninsula. 
In the opinion of those best able to judge, no case has 
been made out for the abrogation of civil law and adminis- 
tration, and until such cause has been shown, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Government of the colony will be 
superseded by the General in Command. There is about 
as much ground for the martial law canard as there is for 
the extraordinary rumour that a body of hostile Boers have 
made their appearance on the top of Sir Lowry’s Pass, 
and were bent upon marching pell-mell upon Capetown.” 
The confident expectation of the Cape Z'imes has unfortu- 
nately been disappointed. The civil government of Cape 
Colony has been superseded, its Constitution is in suspense, 
its laws and institutions are brushed aside, and the accepted 
guarantees of personal liberty and personal rights are 
abolished. A captain of militia or a lieutenant of irregulars 
may send a British citizen to prison without a warrant or a 
charge. A subordinate officer may confiscate the property 
of peaceable and law-abiding persons; he may make it a 
penal offence to converse with your neighbour in a street, 
to have a light burning in your house in the evening, or to 
keep a cock that crows. The people of Capetown will, in 
fact, be treated as they would if the capital were closely 
invested by the enemy. A military officer could send the 
Prime Minister to prison unaccused; he could ruin any 
trader at his pleasure; he could suppress any newspaper, 
close any church, impose any restrictions he liked on the 
movements of the inhabitants, and do all this without pre- 
ferring a single charge or giving a single reason. Sit pro 
ratione volunias. A British subject in any part of Cape 
Colony has at this moment less freedom than a Russian 
subject in St. Petersburg, or a German subject in Berlin. 
And he has not, as they have, the compensation of an im- 
munity from hostile invasion. 

This last collapse of liberty and British civilisation 
in Cape Colony is a dramatic illustration of the fruits of 
the Government’s policy. Cape Colony set an example, 
under a Dutch Government, which no other colony has 
imitated, of contributing spontaneously to the British 
Fleet. Its loyalty to the British Crown was the subject 
of a glowing despatch from Sir Alfred Milner four years 
ago. To-day nothing that is British in spirit or in prin- 
ciple remains to invite or to attach the loyalty of the 
inhabitants. Sir Gordon Sprigg and his colleagues have 
allowed themselves and the colony, whose responsible 
servants they are, to be placed under the soldier’s heel. 
Drum-head courts-martial take the place of civil courts ; 
a commission in a regiment of irregulars that surrenders 


whenever it meets the enemy confers a control that silences 
all the laws and magistrates of the colony; and the British 
Constitution has been banished over-seas. We went to war 
to extend the frontiers of its authority. We have now with- 
drawn that authority from a colony where it has been 
established nearly fifty years. 


And this desperate remedy is applied at a moment when 
we have been assured that the rebels in Cape Colony are 
being hustled out of the country. Not long ago it was some- 
thing like treason to hint that the rebellion in Cape Colony 
was more formidable than the authorities represented it to 
be: ‘To-day those authorities are prepared to admit to 
the enemy that matters are so serious as to warrant the 
destruction of all that remains of our Constitution in 


Cape Colony. The proclamation of martial law is 
a far more exhilarating document for the Boer 
commandoes than all the criticisms of the Govern- 


ment they have ever read or heard of. And what of its 
effects on our own colony? We have tried often enough 
the device of punishing Dutch colonists for our failure to 
defeat the Boers. We are attempting a new experiment in 
punishing the loyalists as well. We met one invasion by 
flinging opposition editors. into prison. If our proclama- 
tions were replied to by Boer surprises we could always lay 
our hands on the liberties and properties of our colonists 
whom we had omitted to defend, and suspected of disliking 
farm-burning and concentration prisons. ‘There remained 
the rights of the capital. In Capetown the ordinary 
methods ‘pf law and justice still prevailed. Our military diffi- 
culties reached a climax, and we have now added the last 
preserve of British civilisation to the wilderness of martial 
jaw. Our enemy and our subjects alike can guess to what 
straits we are reduced when we are compelled to make such 
a sensational confession of our failure, to place such a strain 
on the loyalty of our colonists of both races, and to proclaim 
to the world that there is not a square mile of territory left 
in our colony which is ruled by British law or protected by 
the guarantees of the British Constitution. 


Not only has this supreme step been taken in de- 
fiance of the opinions of all sections of the colonists: it 
has been taken without any discussion by the Cabinet. 
As lately as last August, Mr. Chamberlain assured the 
House of Commons that the Cape Government hoped to 
be able to summon Parliament in October. When did Mr. 
Chamberlain first hear of this preposal, not to postpone the 
meeting of the Cape Parliament, and thereby to break the 
Constitution—but to abolish the Constitution altogether, 
and govern the capital of Cape Colony by military pro- 
clamation? ‘The Cabinet never meets, and nobody knows 
whether its members are even informed of what is passing 
in South Africa. Mr. Gibson Bowles complained in a bril- 
liant letter to the Zzmes last Monday that there was prac- 
tically no Cabinet to consult, and no Prime Minister to 
direct its operations. Sir Robert Reid and Mr. Lloyd- 
George on the one side, and Mr. Winston Churchill on the 
other, hold very different views about the war; they are at 
one in accusing the Government of criminal negligence. ‘The 
Standard and the Times condemn the trivial optimism, 
behind which the Government shelters itself, as strongly as 
do the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, and the 
Morning Leader. Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s defence is that 
it is all a military matter and has no concern for politicians. 
The result is that the country learns nothing and the 
Cabinet discuss nothing. A proclamation is issued involv- 
ing certain serious political issues ; the acting President of 
the Transvaal Government addresses a communication to 
Lord Kitchener, and Lord Kitchener replies. The country 
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only hears of that correspondence incidentally, because Lord 
Kitchener prints his reply in the Official Gazette at Pre- 
toria. General Ben Viljoen meets Sir Bindon Blood at 
Lydenburg to talk over various political matters on 
August 25. We learn of it quite casually from a letter sent 
to the Z'imes by its special correspondent at Pretoria, 
printed some six weeks later. All that the country is told by 
tne Government is that the military situation is improving, 
and that Lord Kitchener has had all the reinforcements he 
asks for; a fable which might pass muster if it were not 
known that Lord Kitchener discovered, as Mr. John Ellis 
said he would discover, that the last batch of Yeomanry 
were useless. Is there a single respect in which things have 
not grown worse since Parliament rose ? The Boers have 
shown new vigour ; the rebellion in Cape Colony has grown 
more formidable ; the death-rate in the camps has gone up 
from 180 to 214 per 1,000; and whereas the Cape Par- 
liament was expected last August to be summoned in due 
course, all the norrnal institutions of law and justice there 
have suddenly been blotted out. All the time the Cabinet has 
been inactive and silent. This vast revolution is turning 
upside down all the principles and fundamental securities 
of the British Empire, and yet Ministers act as if they had 
abdicated all their responsibilities, and as if the suspension 
of public law and the settlement of South Africa itself were 
matters of supreme indifference to the British people. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach tries to meet all this criticism 
and allay all this alarm by admitting that the Government 
were too sanguine (his first war estimate was ten millions) ; 
by asserting that we have offered the Boers the same rights 
as our colonies enjoy (if this statement is not false the 
Government have made proposals of which the country 
has not heard), and by accusing those Liberals who have 
imitated Chatham’s example, of prolonging the war. If 
the Boers are in any need of adventitious stimulants to 
their courage, they could scarcely hope for anything more 
reassuring than the spectacle of a Ministry which has nad 
every one of its simple expectations falsified, still display- 
ing the same inveterate trust in its luck, quibbling over its 
old vanities and falsehoods, and meeting a great problem 
with no better weapon thaa the most fatuous of all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s electioneering trivialities. 





VOLITICAL EMBARRASSMENT IN AUSTRIA. 


N October 17 the Austrian Reichsrath, or Parliament, 
() will meet after a five months’ recess, and the game 
called Austrian Parliamentarism will begin again. 

A Parliament in the true sense is an assembly in which 
different forces gre ranged one against the other. The 
strength and direction of these forces are known, and their 
uction under given circumstances can be predicted. Th 
first and strongest force is the Ministry, and the Ministry 
has a political programme in harmony with the wishes of 
the majority whose confidence it commands. ‘Thus the 
Ministry is the first force, and the majority the second, in 
countries where a normal Parliamentary Government pre- 
vails. ‘The third force is the Opposition, which is, as a 
rule, a compact body organised like the majority, and with 


‘a Government 


a definite programme. These forces, as we have said, are 
well defined; their political opinions are known, their 
political action can be forecast. . Upon the certainty of this 
play of forces depends the stability of a modern State. But 
in Austria the normal conditions of Parliamentary life have 
long been wanting. The present Government of Austria is 
only in name. It is a Government 
composed of State officials who have merely been ordered 
by the Crown to Act as Ministers. They have no political 
complexion, no political programme, no political aims, 
no political weapons, and no_ political 
Politically they are absolute failures. 
ment, so is the Parliament of 
distinct political colour; it is 
for political purposes. It is composed, of course, of 
parties. But the want of a political Ministry has had 
disastrous consequences. Parties, instead of being large 
and capable of achieving something, are themselves split 
up into small groups without efficient organisation or active 
life. There is at the present time no majority in the 
Austrian Parliament and no minority. All that exists is a 
chaos of more than a dozen parties, which are distinguish- 
able not only by political and economic differences, but 
also—a much more important consideration in Austria—by 
differences of nationality. 


connections. 
As the Govern- 
Austria. It 
incapable of action 


has no 


Whether at any given moment this Parliamentary chaos 
will prove capable of undertaking any measure of legislation 
is a matter of pure chance. 
the dice. 


It is all decided by the turn of 
The amount and quality of Parliamentary work 
depends in Austria, not upon the Ministry, but unon luck 
and the dexterity of the Prime Minister. If at this very 
moment (a few days before the opening of the Reichsrath) 
you were to ask the politicians most deeply initiated in the 
mysteries of Austrian politics for their forecast of Parlia- 
mentary work in the coming session, they might pull a long 
face, but they could not give you an answer. It is quite 
possible that Herr von Korber, the Prime Minister, may be 
able to squeeze something out of Parliament, as he did last 
A_ book- 
maker who would take odds for and against Korber would 
drive a roaring trade on the opening day of the Austrian 
Parliament. 

Things would have been very different if the ruling 
classes had had during the last two years the brain and 
power to direct a Parliamentary Government. ‘The fierce 
conflicts aroused by the Language Ordinances, which Count 
Badeni introduced in 1897 to win the favour of the 
Czechs, had begun to subside. But the _ bitter 
war of obstruction waged first by the Germans, 
afterwards by the Czechs, had at least the advantage 
of consolidating groups into parties, and teaching both 
sides the limits of their power. On the one hand, the 
German groups had united in the so-called “ Gemeinbirg- 
schaft,” and had in 1899 at Pfingst adopted a general pro- 
gramme, which afforded a basis for compromise. They 
were ready, if the Government would drop the Language 


session ; it is equally possible that he may not. 


Ordinances, to acquiesce in various other concessions to 
Czechish nationalism. On the other side stood the 
Czechs, also united, and prepared to accept instead 
of the Language Ordinances, which they could scarcely 
hope to maintain in face of the German agitation, such 
substantial concessions as it might be possible to secure 
by a bargain with the Germans. It should have been the 
task of an Austrian Ministry to bring about a satisfactory 
compromise between these two parties. But the psycho- 
logical moment was lost. The ruling classes under the 
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Thun Ministry could not bring themselves to the point of 
repealing the Language Ordinances. When at last the 
repeal came under we Ministry of Clary it was too late. 
The strength and fury of the German obstruction had so 
increased that the empire itself seemed to be in danger ; 
and a Ministerial surrender, made not from policy, but 
from fear, brought no corresponding concession to the 
Czechs. The Germans had won an absolute victory. 
Again, not long after the repeal, another opportunity pre- 
sented itself. At the beginning of the present year the 
warring races were not yet so far apart but that friendship 
and peace might have been restored. Unhappily the 
Korber Ministry failed to utilise the occasion, and the 
friendly feelings of the spring no longer prevail. ‘The 
Czechs are no longer disposed to treat. ‘They are embittered 
by the consciousness of having been beaten and oppressed ; 
and now they are waiting and watching for another oppor- 
tunity of giving the Germans a taste of their power. Mean- 
while the Germans have raised their demands. ‘They have 
dropped the Pfingst programme of conciliation. A section, 
led by Wolf and Schénerer, is avowedly Pan-German ; that 
is to say, it would welcome the inclusion of Bohemia in the 
German Empire, and talks airily about the Germanisation 
of Bohemia and the suppression of the Czech language. 
‘They refuse even to join in the general condemnation 
of the new German Tariff, and make it a ground for the 
inclusion of Austria in the German Zoilverein. ‘The con- 
sequence is that the Germans in Austria are again split up 
into fractions. The Fortschrittliche refuse to join in the 
schemes of the extremists; the Volkspartei 
occupies an intermediate position. Among the Czechs 
also there has been a revival of the old feuds which pre- 
viously divided them An Agrarian group has split off 
from the “ Young Czechs.” A division among the Czechs 
is always dangerous to the larger interests of Austria, be- 
cause any group which attempts to come to a friendly 
understanding with the Germans is certain to be accused of 
treachery. 

In 1899, when the Language Ordinances were still un- 
repealed and the German obstructionists in Parliament 
were battling against the Ministry with ink pots and penny 
trumpets, Austria was nearer to a real system of Parlia- 
mentary Government than it now is. Parties, as we 
have seen, were then larger and better organised. There 
was the nucleus of a real majority and of a real Op- 
position. These hopeful signs have almost disappeared, 
thanks to the slackness of the Ministry. It is true 
that in the last session which lasted from October, 
1900, to June, 1901, some useful work was accom- 
plished. The Prime Minister, Herr Von Kérber, had 
good luck. The dice fell favourably. But during the 
summer recess the process of Parliamentary decomposition 
has gone further. . Indeed, the chavs seems likely to be 
worse than ever. But if Herr Von Korber has luck, a great 
deal of luck, a very great deal of luck, he may possibly 
induce the Reichsrath to pass the Budget, certain “ neces- 
sities of the State,” and a few social and economic pro- 
visions which are urgently required. 
he may not. 


visionary 


He may succeed or 
But even if he does succeed there is no 
guarantee or security for the future of Austria so long as 
sne is governed by a Ministry without politics or policy. 
The best that Herr Von Kérber, or any other Premier who 
works on the present lines, can hope for is to provide 
Austria for another year with the bare necessities of life. 
A very different policy is required if the Austrian State: 
is to be restored to vigour, and reconstituted upon sure: 
foundations. 


SIR HENRY FOWLER ON LAW REFORM. 


IGOROUS and eloquent as was Sir Henry Fowler’s 
V treatment of the changes which have taken place in 
English law during the nineteenth century, his presidential 
address delivered to the Incorporated Law Society in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford was after all chiefly remark- 
able for an omission. Irom beginning to end there was no 
direct reference to the matter which, in the opinion of most 
laymen, it is of all things at this time the most desirable for 
a parliament of honourable solicitors to discuss—the recent 
exposure of scandalous breaches of trust committed by mem- 
bers, and even distinguished members, of their great pro- 
fession. Just as the Z'7mes likes to reprint curious extracts 
from its columns of a hundred years ago, but does not care 
to be reminded of its equally curious pronouncements of, 
say, a hundred weeks ago (when our martial picnic was 
nearing a conclusion it has not yet reached), so Sir Henry 
Fowler declaims over the great advance made by English 
law since the cruel, obscure, dilatory methods of 1801, but 
has nothing to say about the humiliating legal scandals of 
1899 and 1900. No one questions that the occasional 
default of a solicitor of high position is a matter of deep 
concern to the nine hundred and ninety-nine honest men 
who maintain the credit of their class. But the public would 
like to have evidence that the Incorporated Law Society felt 
the future prevention of such incidents to be among the 
very first of its duties. 

It was, however, natural enough for Sir Henry to take 
a wider field, and if the legal contrasts which the close of 
the century suggests have been indicated before, they have 
never been indicated with greater effect. A series of lec- 
tures given by members of the other branch of the legal 
profession were published some months ago under the title 
of “A Century of Law Reform,” and the extent to which 
those who philosophise on the legal changes of a hundred 
years are driven to employ the same stock instances is 
curiously illustrated by a comparison. Sir Harry Poland, 
in explaining the reduction of the list of capital crimes frum 
two hundred offences to four, employs on pages 45 and 46 
almost exactly the same examples as commended thernselves 
to Sir Henry Fowler. ‘The admirable quotation from Bleak 
House, describing the horrors of the old Court of Chancery 
might have been found on p. 193 of Mr. Birrell’s lecture : 
John Wesley's almost equally well-known denunciation of 
“ that foul monster, a Chancery Bill,” on p. 182. Sir Henry’s 
statistics as to the increase in numbers of followers of the 
legal profession also appear in Dr. Blake Odgers’s lecture, at 
p- 30; and the list might be extended. ‘There is neither 
plagiarism nor miracle in this of course; such parallelism 
is inevitable whenever two competent persons set out to 
make a set of contrasts effective; we only mention it in 
justification of our view that Sir Henry Fowler’s serious con- 
uibution lies not (as some of his critics seem to think) in 
his survey of the past, but in his scheme for the future. 

One proposal in particular—though Sir Henry would 
be the first to disclaim its original authorship—deserves 
serious attention not only from solicitors, but from the 
nation at large. It is the proposal that “all bills should, 





after they have passed the gauntlet of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, be referred back to the official Parliamentary 
counsel for their report as to the wording of such bills 
after they have passed through Committee, and that an 
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opportunity should be afforded of amending any errors 
of language, any confusion of meaning, or any conflict 
with existing law, to which the attention of Parliament 
would thus be drawn.” A subsequent speaker enforced 
Sir Henry’s advocacy of this reform by pointing out that 
bills which passed through the House of Commons prac- 
tically unaltered, such as the Bills of Exchange Act of 
1882, or the Wills Act of 1837, had presented compara- 
tively few difficulties of interpretation. The obscure and 
the unexpected result from hastily drafted and hastily 
adopted amendments. Abroad it is not uncommon for 
the enactment of a Legislature to be treated merely as an 
outline, to be filled in by other and more competent hands. 
Both in France and in Italy, as Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s last 
volume reminds us, there is in operation an extensive dele- 
gation of legislative powers which would not be tolerated 
in England. That Parliament and not the Executive or 
the judiciary should have the last word as to what our 
statutes shall say is a rule that is not likely to be changed ; 
but Sir Henry Fowler’s proposal—to interpose, before that 
last word is said, the criticism of skilled Parliamentary 
draftsmen—would not touch the supremacy of the Legis- 
lature at all. Only, before any such scheme can be adopted, 
politicians must be convinced that it is worth adopting: 
and that conviction can only be secured by the growth, 
among citizens who are not politicians or lawyers, of a pride 
in the substance and an interest in the form of the laws 
under which they live, which unfortunately do not exist at 
present. 


THE PRESS AND THE ARMY. 


T is with some hesitation that we occupy ourselves with a 
matter which should, of its nature, be sacred even to 
journalists. The army by which a nation is defended and 
whose principal trust—in the old days, at least—was the 
nation’s honour should be as far as possible its own master 
in everything that regards its internal discipline. In what- 
ever country a Press campaign springs up in connection with 
the army, that campaign, one may be certain, arises from the 
enemies of the army, and if we have been deluged during 
the past two years with civilian criticism and outside inter- 
ference where our regular forces were concerned, we may 
put it down to that hopelessly unmilitary spirit by which 
nations prepare disaster, and which goes to-day by the slang 
name of “ Jingoism.” Jingoism, with all its blare, is closely 
allied to that misunderstanding of armies which regards 
them merely as instruments of tyranny and as unnecessary 
to a free state. The second folly has proved historically a 
very common sequel to the first, and each proceeds from a 
fundamental misconception of what it is that preserves the 
efficiency of a nation’s forces. 

It is not dressing men in a particular way, or giving 
them nick-names, or devising special instruments of war that 
makes an army strong. Especially does it not make an army 
strong to feed it on these temporary and theatrical emotions, 
the presence of which in town mobs is the secret of their 
futility and of the ease with which a small body of police (or 
Boers) can disperse them. The strength of an army lies in 
the unity with which a very large number of men can be 
made to act. The art is not easy. Its mere mechanical part, 
the arrangement and ordering of the units, is a science diffi- 
cult to master. When the numbers are really formidable not 
even science will suffice, but a kind of rare and special in- 
tuition is needed. When one leaves the mechanical and 
turns to the psychological side of the problem, the first thing 
one notes is a necessity for a peculiar spirit absent from our 


ordinary affairs, and not. perhaps wholly admirable, but 
essential to fighting. That spirit is not easy to define. In 
antiquity it was expressed by the epigram that “a man should 
be more afraid of his officer than of the enemy”; we 
commonly call it discipline—too short a word for the com- 
plex sentiment it denotes. Call it what you will, the 
habit of immediate and somewhat unintelligent obedience, 
the power of “shutting off” initiative and individuality 
and yet of having them ready to use on demand, the con- 
stant practice of acting as a humble part of another higher 
personality which absorbs one’s own—this habit, power, or 
practice makes the difference between a mob and a regi- 
ment. The reason that a great number of our irregulars 
in South Africa are next door to useless is that they have 
never acquired this spirit. Our wretched political necessi- 
ties forbid us to punish disorder among them, and without 
the power of punishment there can be no discipline what- 
soever. The reason the Boers made those gigantic blunders 
of theirs in the autumn of 1899 was that they were lacking 
in this spirit. The reason that the army of Natal behaved 
so admirably was that, of all our forces, it was the most 
fully possessed of this spirit. 

Well, discipline—or whatever you like to call it— 
being the soul of an army, and the strength of our army 
being just now the prime consideration of politicians, see 
how that vulgar, dangerous, and sordid Press which pro- 
fesses to stand for English opinion regards discipline and 
efficiency. When the Government was raising in a panic 
and at a ludicrous rate of pay a number of useless mer- 
cenaries, belonging for the most part to the out-of-works 
of London, the few men who were at once competent to 
judge, and at leisure to observe the quality of this material, 
attempted to warn the nation of the risk it was running. 
Their comments were few and moderate, but they pro- 
voked the true Jingo on every side to the true Jingo howl. 
The Spectator especially raved. The new Yeomanry were 
grand fellows, patriots. If they could ride it showed of 
what fine Anglo-Saxon blood they came, if they couldn’t 
it was superbly brave of them to learn. Some of them were 
actually educated men—think of it! Well, we know what 
happened to that thick yellow line of heroes. There is no 
danger of the experiments being repeated. But instead of 
learning our lesson at the cost of a few criticisms we learnt 
it at the cost of about fifty millions, and of eight months 
of disastrous and shameful war. 

At a place which we shall always remember a certain 
cavalry regiment left the guns to themselves. The inci- 
dent was not even mentioned for some months, then it 
crept out from a not very reputable source, and what 
happened ? A storm of abuse fell upon that not very 
reputable source. It was virtually suppressed, and the 
Jingo Press wondered for days how anyone could be so 
wicked as to think that any unit of our cavalry ever had or 
could fall below the level of Balaclava. 

But it is not the fatuousness of the Jingo Press that is 
most dangerous: it is its bad temper. It is typical of this 
particular disease in politics that it cannot comprehend re- 
verse, and that it is quite incapable of retrieving it. There, 
again, Jingoism shows its utter misconception of the military 
spirit. The soldier’s saying, for instance, that “ the order of 
a retreat is the test of a general,” means nothing to them. 
They must and they will have the emotions bred in towns, 
the limelight, the stage, the detective story, or the novel. 
Of all our armies in South Africa one did better than the 
rest, and that was the army which attempted to relieve 
Ladysmith. In it alone there was a perfect order main- 
tained, and it alone had to meet the enemy under condi- 
tions of some kind of equality. It fell to it to attack long- 
prepared positions, and it persisted with the utmost gallantry 
in a well-nigh impossible task. It returned undaunted four 
times at comparatively short intervals to an assault which it 
knew to be deadly. Therefore it must have been efficiently 
governed. Troops do not behave like that of themselves. 
The Jingo Press knows nothing of this. All it remembers 
is that tnere were reverses, and therefore it howls. If Eng- 
land were really in danger from a foe of some strength what 
we should need would not be C.I.V.’s or Whelps of the 
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Lion at 5s. a day, but such an army as fought on the Tugela. 
The Jingo Press thinks not. It wants victories—especialiy 
victories over quite small bodies of men. It wants execu- 
tions above all. It would write the name of Cordua and 
Broeksma on a flag, as we used to write the names of battles, 
and it reveres the tricks of the “Agent Provocateur” as 
we used to revere conspicuous chivalry in a commanding 
officer. 

M. Waldeck-Rousseau is not a particularly brilliant or 
pleasant politician, and he is somewhat lukewarm in his 
appreciation of soldiers, but he said something the other day 
which a good many of our own countrymen might take to 
heart. 

There was a nation once that would turn upon its 
generals to avenge political griefs. Its name was Carthage. 
You cannot find a trace of it upon the sea sand. 


MY DETECTIVE STORY. 


HAVE written a detective story. I don’t s ayit is 
] a good one, but I do say it is original. Here is 
the plot. 

I go to a country house. You will say there is 
nothing very original in that. Wait a bit. The 
country house I go to is owned by people of much 
lower birth and much poorer than myself. That’s 
fairly original, I think. There is no genial host or 
lighting of fresh cigars, or reminiscences of good 
society, nor any of that atmosphere of condes- 
cension and vulgarity in which your detective 
novelist revels. On the contrary, my visit at this 
country house (which lasts an interminable time) is 
marked by the awe and fear in which I am held by the 
rest of the company. It is I who do the swaggering 
and the condescension in this delightful book, and it is 
I who talk about “ My dear old friend Railing, of the 
10th—God bless him!” while my host sits admiringly 
dumb. So far so good. 

Next I would have you know that in this detective 
story of mine there are no lords, not even a piffling 
baronet, saving only myself. I have seventeen 
allusions to my estate in Wiltshire, and I bring in my 
grandfather, the fifth baronet, twice in the eighth 
chapter. Also I call napkins napkins instead of 
serviettes, and I express very strong opinions upon the 
modern caddishness (especially as it has appeared in 
this war) for all the world as though I were an English 
—- This alone should give the book a large 
sale. 

Next point. There is no murder in the book ; 
there are no jewels and nobedy forges. There is a 
theft of money, ordinary money. This theft amounts 
to £6 17s. 84d. It is not made from some rich person 
stopping in the house; far from it. It is made from 
the ticket-pockets of all the overcoats in the hall. 
There are no detectives called in, not even a vulgar 
bobby. One guest does, indeed, go about with a look 
of destiny in his eye, but he turns out to bea politician, 
and is sent home with a doctor. 

No one suspects the servants in my story. On 
the contrary, the master of the house makes a speech 
to them after prayers, in which he tells them he knows 
very well that the sums they make out of tips is far 
too large to make it worth their while to steal a few 
pounds. He also tells them that he doubts whether 
there is courage enough in the whole lot to steal a 
farthing. 

There is no brave woman in my book. The women 
are all frightened to death and several of them go away. 
The men profess to treat the thing as a good joke and 


to make up a hunt for the thief among themselves. At 
this point is introduced a careful description of their 
weak, luxurious, upper-middle-class faces and of their 
evident disinclination to undertake the iob. There are 
also some remarks on the rottenness of public school 
education which will greatly add to the popularity of 
the work. There follows an ironical page or two on 
the influence of athletics and on the decline of our 
national character. In this passage I use the remark- 
able phrase, ‘‘ Oh, for one hour of Gladstone!” and I 
introduce a rare poem : 
“There was a time, ere England’s griefs began,” &c. 


I continue by describing our plan. We are to take 
turns watching in the hall at night, half an hour each, 
and before each sentry goes up te bed he must be 
relieved by the next. To test the plan, money is 
counted accurately overnight and put into the coat- 
pockets as we all (except the first sentry) go upstairs. 
Next day the money is gone. This happens for ten 
successive nights, by which time another £5 7s. 2d. 
have gone in small change. 

Next Sunday, when the rest are at church, I talk 
the matter over with my host, and I lay him a bet of a 
sovereign that if I may watch all night I shall catch 
the thief. Money is put into the pockets, and I begin 
what I call my lonely vigil. I minutely describe 
these hours of darkness, and manage—to the huge 
delight of my publisher—to fill up something like 
five pages with my emotions. I am_ particularly 
careful to insist that I sat where all the coats could 
be seen under a glaring lamp, and that I never 
relaxed my gaze save for one moment when 
I turned my head at a mysterious noise in an adjoining 
room. Next morning I pay my bet at breakfast, for 
the money, amounting to £3 15s. 4d., isall gone. That 
is on a certain Wednesday, June 3. My host tells an 
unpleasant story about a great, black, hairy hand that 
goes crawling about the walls like a spider. Everyone 
looks at me. I confess to having heard the mysterious 
noise, but the story puts me on my mettle and I bet ten 
pounds that not a penny shall be missing the succeed- 
ing night. I keep a second watch, I never turn my 
head, and to my great joy it is found next morning that 
the money is intact. After that a similar strict watch 
is kept by several other people, but nothing disappears. 
The ghost is laid. 

There are several other incidents. I describe a 
violent quarrel between two ladies, and there are two 
courteous political dialogues, one between a parson and 
a gentleman who has a living in his gift (upon whose 
views, however, the priest has been misinformed), and 
another between a money-lender and an American 
Orange Baptist upon the Irish people—both very enter- 
taining. ‘There is also a charming description of a 
fine young man ready to do anything and go anywhere, 
who turns out to be of Portuguese extraction. But all 
these are beside the mark. My plot is the delight of 
the story, and it is just as I have told it. 

You find it a trifle monotonous and inconclusive ? 
So did my publisher. 

At his suggestion I added at the end the one 
illuminating touch the story requires. 

I stole the money myself. 





ART AND LITERATURE IN BELGIUM. 


HE triennial Salon des Beaux-Arts was held this year 

at Antwerp, and brought together innumerable con- 
tributions frcm oil and water-colour painters, sculptors and 
engravers. Unfortunately, in point of quality this exhibition 
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was not what it might have been. So many middling daubs 
were never hung side by side. In the Goncourts’ Diary 
we read that once, when about to open a Paris Salon in 
state, President Grévy asked the official at the head of the 
Fine Arts what he thought of the show. “ Nothing out of 
the way,” was the answer ; “ but a good average.” “ Excel- 
lent,” said M. Grévy, approvingly ; “a good average is what 
we want under a Republic.” At that rate, M. Grévy would 
likewise have congratulated the hanging committee of the 
Antwerp Salon: good average works—that is, the sort of 
neutral thing one neither blames nor praises—abounded in 
most democratic fashion, and we might have been living 
under a Republic ourselves! Indeed, it really looked as 
though there were an understanding among the good 
painters represented at this exhibition that they should be 
careful not to clash too conspicuously with the general 
tameness and sameness: at all events, they offered us 
nothing fresh, nothing that differed from their old manners. 
Not that there were no fine pictures ; but there was not one 
that attained the rank of a revelation, that made one feel 
a “new shudder” or that could excite the slightest con- 
troversial interest. Of the more remarkable items it will 
be enough to mention, almost at random, the compositions 
of MM. Léon Frédéric, Auguste Lévéque, Eugéne Laer- 
mans, Jacob Smits Oleffe and Cottet ; the portraits of MM. 
Lehmbach, Bastien, Gouweloos, Swyncop, Fautin-Latour ; 
interiors by M. Alfred Verhaeren; landscapes by MM. 
Courtens, Gilsoul, Heymans, Blieck, Verstraete, and Ver- 
heyden. 


The death of M. Josef Mertens, of whom I spoke in 
my last letter, left the post of Inspector of Musical Schools 
vacant. Many musicians think themselves fit to fill this 
place, but in all likelihood the choice will fali on M. Paul 
Gilson, one of the leaders of our new movement in music. 
This artist, who is hardly five-and-thirty, has produced 1 
great deal already, and all his intricate and opulent scores 
bear the impress of real originality. Born in Brussels in 1865 
he received his first lessons from Cantillon, the organist of 
the village of Ruysbroeck, near Halle, where his parents had 
settled, and afterwards studied harmony and counterpoint 
with Duyck. Returning to Brussels in 6882 he gave him- 
self up to reading and studying the biggest orchestral scores, 
without any assistance—repeatedly copying, it is said, all the 
works of Richard Wagner, in order to master all their com- 
bined effects and grasp their instrunentation in its subtlest 
details. Thus he acquired a thorough craftsmanship an¢ 
technical proficiency at an age when most musicians are 
still hesitating and feeling their way, or still express them- 
selves awkwardly. In 1886 Paul Gilson presented himself 
before M. Gevaert, the well-known head of the Royal 
Brussels Conservatoire, and devoted some years to com- 
pleting his musical education under that learned artist ; and 
in 1889 carried off the Grand Prix de Rome with his cantata, 
Moses on Sinai, in the musical competition. This work pro- 
mised us a really gifted musician, at once powerful and 
learned, possessed of the qualities of a colourist in music. 
I might even say that no composer so generously endowed 
had arisen in Belgium since Peter Benoit. The Sea, Mr. 
Gilson’s next work, was to confirm his rising fame. Per- 
formed at the Popular Concerts, under the conductorship 
of M. Joseph Dupont, this symphonic poem in four parts 
literally took the public by storm. It has often been played 
since, and with equal success. Each part of The Sea bears 
a distinct character: they are all built upon a single, 
admirably orchestrated theme, the theme of Ocean, 
which is transformed and modified, becomes hurried or 
stately, according to the nature of the episode in which it 
occurs, even as the surface of the waters changes in aspect 
as the clouds they reflect cross the sky. First comes the dawn, 
then the Ronde des gabiers— foretop-man’s roundelay ” 
(sailors’ songs and dances), then the twilight (a love 
scene), and finally the storm. Fach picture is complete and 
successful ; the construction is solid, the colouring intense, 
the movement passionate, and the interest is sustained and 
progressive. While the first part moves in an exquisite 
morning light, with the invigorating freshness and blasts of 


fine air, and the feeling of quiet strength and latent 
courage and manly health which the ocean brings 
to the early riser, the second part has all the 
briskness and spirii and wild exuberance of sailors’ 
dances, and the last describes the vicissitudes 
of the storm with a vehemence comparable with 
that of the corresponding passages in Wagner’s Phantom 
‘Ship; but perhaps it is the third part which surpasses the 
rest in poetic depth and emotion. There you recognise not 
only the touch of a painter and a wide observer, familiar 
with the great spectacles of nature and life at sea—a poet’s 
whole soul goes out in this music, and all the nostalgia of 
an artist’s heart finds relief in a sincerity and fervour 
almost worthy of Beethoven. Suggestive and heartrending 
beyond everything in its love-lorn tenderness in one particu- 
lar phrase on the cor anglais, in which the music seems to 
heave and pant like the heart itself, thrilling you to the 
marrow, and raising an involuntary sob; and that last 
smorzando, the muffled drums, and the deadened lap- 
ping of the waves in which the lover’s last fare- 
well dies away, conveys an utter sense of desolation 
and anguish, and of the cruelty of fate towards our 
weak, short-lived, feverish human kind. That page 
would have been enough to put M. Gilson in the front rank 
of our younger composers. Sovereignly pathetic, too, was 
the passage in the storm scene in which the dance tunes 
and sailors’ songs heard before turned to cries of distress, 
curses of despair and blasphemous defiance against the 
inexorable deity. This tumultuous peroration recalls cer- 
tain weird scenes in Poe’s Adventures of Arthur Gordon 
Pym, or again certain poems of Tristan Corbiére, which 
Paul Verlaine rescued from oblivion : 


“Noyés! Eh allons donc! Les noyés sont d’eau douce, 
Coulés! Corps et biens! Et jusqu’au petit mousse, 
Le défi dans les yeux, dans les dents le juron! 

A lécume crachant une chique rAlée, 
Buvant sans hauts le coeur /a grand’ Lasse salée 
Comme ils ont bu leur boujaron !” 


After Za Mer, M. Gilson gave us Francesca da Rimini— 
a dramatic cantata of perhaps still loftier and stronger 
flight—some chamber music, some melodies, and some 
occasional pieces besides, among others a cantata em- 
broidered upon Flemish popular tunes, performed at the 
opening of the Brussels Exhibition in 1896. I think M. 
Paul Gilson ought also to compose excellently for the stage : 
unfortunately hitherto he has vulgarised his harmonies by 
associating them with wretched J/idreffi in operas and 
lyrical dramas, such as the desperately stupid Duke of Alva. 
We must distinguish from such depressing poems or 
scenarios M. Lucien Solvay’s Za Caftive and M. Georges 
Garnir’s Les Pauvres Gens, subjects elaborated by genuine 
poets, and most interestingly developed by the composer. 
But it is time he turned his thoughts to a lyrical drama on 
a big scale. 

Our composers are always complaining of the dearth of 
libretti. Undoubtedly, though we have plenty of able 
writers, they show no anxiety to furnish poetry to composers 
who want to see themselves on the stage. Often enough 
the latter have only themselves to blame for the reluctance 
of real poets to work with them. The vanity and the self- 
conceit of most of our musicians is only equalled by their 
ignorance and want of general cultivation. Many of them 
are incapable of distinguishing a well-written libretto from 
a farrago of platitudes ; others are afraid that the poet will 
encroach on their territory, and that people will give more 
credit to the words than the music, forgetting—poor 
creatures !—that there is no instance of an opera being 
rescued by passable music from the abysmal failure 
to which the poverty or absurdity of the “book” 
condemned it. Echoing the musicians, the public 
fancies that the poet ought to be very proud of 
being “done into music” by some fashionable compos:r. 
Such, too, is the opinion of a good lady to whom Peter 
Benoit left his money, who refused to pay to the widow and 
children of Emmanuel Hiel, the poet, the royalties due to 
them on the profits from the performance and sale of 
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oratorios written by Benoit and the poet together. It is 
much to be hoped that the composer’s grasping legatee will 
return to a sense of equity, and that the Courts will not have 
to interfere in order to make her disgorge. A friendly 
settlement is the more to be wished as Benoit himself would 
have been the first to acknowledge how much his scores 
owed to the talent and inspiration of his faithful and in- 
separable poet. 
GEORGES EEKHOUD. 





IN HARDY’S WESSEX.—POOLE. 


NORMOUS blue electric tramcars have touched 
Poole upon the side, and the famous old town 
seems to tremble as though its days of renown as a 
curiosity in picturesque aspects and situation might be 
almost coming to anend. Yet to me it seems that not 
motor-cars, nor cycling ’Arrys, nor anything that is at 
enmity with quiet enjoyment of the English Venice can 
ever really spoil that narrow-streeted borough which 
was already an important resort for ships when 
Henry III. first thought it worth financial notice. 
Keep away from Poole for a year or two, and the 
memory of it becomes no more than a confused picture 
of quay-side masts and red-brick Caroline and Georgian 
houses. Return to Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘ Havenpool,” however 
reluctantly or carelessly, and you will not reach the corner 
of Mount-street before the seaweed scent of the vast 
lagoons revives your great delight in a town which is 
always cheerful, and generally friendly in an independent 
way of itsown. I write ‘‘always cheerful,” but the good 
spirit of Poole is perhaps more the shining courage 
of simple heroism than the sense of a security in hap- 
piness. For it would be difficult to reckon the 
hundreds, if not thousands, of its inhabitants who 
must have sailed from near the end of Church-street to 
meet death in strange lands, whether as a result of 
desperate struggles with the enemies of England (or 
at least of England’s Kings), or in the simple and 
pathetic ‘‘ way of business,” chiefly what Mr. Hardy’s 
Shadrach Jolliffe would have called ‘‘in the coorse 
of a Newfdind spell.” Mrs. Jolliffe is but a type 
of the Poole wife common to eight centuries, she to 
whom the sea ‘‘ was a treacherous, restless, slimy 
creature, glorying in the griefs of women.” For each 
sailor who, like Shadrach, has given thanks in St. 
James’s Church, or its predecessor, for escape from 
shipwreck, there must have been two or three who, 
like Shadrach in after days, have been mourned for as 
lost atsea. ‘‘ Nobody has come,” must have been said 
to so many heart-weary widows at dark doors in these 
winding streets, as it was to Johanna Jolliffe. 
Nevertheless, if the reader of Zo Please His Wife 
strolls north to ‘‘the hill behind the port, whence a 
view of the open Channel” can be more or less 
obtained, the prospect suggests many thoughts more 
prominent than those of long, lonely voyages, The 
gazer sees to the right heaths bitten into by lagoons 
which were old in the history of England before 
America was thought of, or the Holy Inquisition 
fiercely discussed at Poole firesides. To the left front 
he notes how the harbour of Poole narrows itself at 
the Haven Points, and then seems to burst into that 
sea which saw England’s valour first displayed in naval 
action, and a great Danish fleet broken and flying before 
the ferocious onslaught of small Saxon vessels. On all 
sides, where the land projects into the sea, and where 
the sea creeps cunningly round promontories and up 
sandy beachlets, history and poetry jewel every wooded 
peak, and sanctify every bleak bitof heath. Shakespeare’s 


King Lear wandered towards Wareham ; Henry VII. 
hovered off Poole, when he was but Earl of Richmond, 
in a vain attempt to catch the Poole men napping. 
Poole fought here for the Commonwealth, and sallied 
forth there to capture Prince Rupert’s specie, and the 
boldest of British buccaneers used to sail from that 
patch of sea which you may observe shine this side 
of Brownsea Island. Brownsea or Branksea Island, 
riding on the waters of Poole Harbour like a great ship 
decorated with green boughs, is said to have begun 
historic life as the abode of a hermit. What a cultivated 
taste in fish that man must have acquired! Afterwards 
we read of a castle set up thereon as a harbour defence 
under Henry VIII., and made a strong place by the 
Parliament, part of which still exists in the Brownsea 
Castle of these quiet times. But the object in the land- 
scape which fascinates me is Arne Heath, with its 
woody barrow summit. I like to sit on baulks of 
timber on the Hamworthy peninsula at sunset and 
think of what a tale the dust in that barrow could 
set forth details, if it might become once more a chief- 
tain glittering in gold armlets, leaning on his axe as 
he points out the hills and valleys of his life-romance. 
Surely there must be strange whisperings at night on 
Arne Heath and Slepe Heath, and the harebells in the 
heather must sing in some deathless but strange lan- 
guage of a world wherein love and honour, courage 
and self-sacrifice, moved in a circle of life unblasted by 
the horrors of modern militarism and commerce. 

But Poole town itself invites also the careful atten- 
tion of any student of English urbanology. The High- 
street is one of the most interesting, because one of the 
most irregular, that I know of in England. One of its 
great features is a thatched and plastered house, which 
might suggest to Mr. Hardy a dozen of those short 
stories which have no imitator in English literature, 
which carry to great French critics the convic- 
tion that English gravity and_ sincerity have 
found supreme expression by a_nineteenth-century 
novelist as they did by  seventeenth-century 
Milton. But High-street is architecturally alto- 
gether lovely and of good report; it would pass 
the belief of those who do not know it to tell how many 
different types of seventeenth—and eighteenth —century 
houses it contains. The western part of the compact 
half-sea-surrounded borough is also full of excellent 
“bits” for the seeker of treasure in the field of 
domestic architecture. St. James’s Church, where, as 
Mr. Hardy says, you may hear the ‘‘surging of the 
sea outside the harbour bar,” is modern, but to the 
west of it there stands one of the most satisfying old 
houses in Dorset, a stately poem in rich red brick. 
The effect of the cones and vases on the balustrade (is 
that the word ?) before its dormer attic windows, of its 
great iron entrance gates and lampholders, of its wide 
flagged walk and cheery windows, is worth a special 
journey to see. Yet not far from it, in West-street, is 
a still more curious dwelling. This is set up on a 
stone-flagged platform, about 4 ft. high, and the 
recessed flight of stone steps which leads up to the 
house level is surmounted by an old iron-work gate 
and rail of a kind which recalls the days of powder 
and patches most vividly. (Even the narrowest street 
in Poole is well flagged with stone on the sidewalks. 
Think of that, ye South London suburbs, which cannot 
get your vestries to give you even a hard gravel foot- 
path to some frequented thoroughfares!) One of the 
prettiest sights you come upon in the old town is some 
little garden, wedged in between high walls and 
houses, and yet all ablaze with flowers and kept with 
Dutch neatness and cleanliness : there is one such 
within a stone’s throw of the ancient gables of the 
‘‘New Inn.” Observe how these gables seem to wink 


at passers-by along the quay, from just behind the 
pillared overhanging front of the white ‘‘ Harbour 
Office,” as much as to say that right excellent ale and 
the latest news of Mistress Nell Gwynne may be 
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obtained there by any worthy friend of the King’s party 
who wishes to doff his plumed hat and lay aside sword 
and spurs for an hour of summer idleness. 

Poole has often reminded me of the town of St. 
John’s, Antigua, in the Leeward Islands, a place which 
many Poole mariners must have visited during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Last time I stayed in 
Poole I was particularly struck by the general likeness 
between the two places. Stick a few coco-nut (not 
cocoanut, please, Mr. Printer) palms upon the slopes 
behind Longfleet and the resemblance would be really 
great. It was my good fortune to visit Antigua, from 
my house at Montserrat, as a guest of the late Sir 
Oliver Nugent, the last of the old West Indian native- 
white statesmen. Part of Poole I have just seen again 
under not dissimilar auspices, for the present Mayor, 
the genial and witty Mr. C——, has been so kind as to 
show me the municipal buildings about which he 
knows so much. The Guildhall is an altogether 
satisfying memento of the Poole of a hundred 
years ago. In its cosy and handsome Council 
Room so many a Councillor must have tried to look 
disinterested when questions of ‘‘free-traders” in 
general, and certain packages of French lace and brandy 
in particular, were being unwillingly mentioned in 
solemn conclave! A very curious oil painting hangs on 
the west wall of this room, a portrait, gorgeous with 
details of robes of state, of King Charles II., who, as 
the Mayor drily remarked to me, ‘‘ did us the honour 
to visit Poole not long ago.” In the history of Poole, 
Charles is indeed quite a recent character, and though 
the town is moral enough nowadays, it was, in the 
time of Nell Gwynne, quite the kind of borough to 
enjoy a visit from Charles in his rowdiest mood. I 
once knew a Worcestershire farmer who said 
that his idea of a happy day was a “gale” of 
eating and drinking, preceded by some _ good- 
natured, but determined, sparring. For such a man 
Poole was formerly the most delectable town in 
England. To-day the sailors who come ashore from 
Swedish and Norwegian timber-ships find themselves 
invited to little that is worse than an ordinary public- 
house, and can find a cottage hospital and every kind 
of religious service within a few hundred yards of the 
quay. Two things may happen to this dear old town 
before the end of the twentieth century. On the one 
hand, it may become a kind of commercial suburb to a 
Bournemouth which will have absorbed Parkstone. 
On the other, it may take its place as the port of an 
extensive reconstructed harbour of refuge for distressed 
ships from all parts of the Channel. May the money 
and the patriotism which can alone produce the latter 
result not be found wanting! The Poole of pirates 
will then have grown into a Poole of philanthropy 
worthy of Lady Wimborne’s many public charities and 
private generosities. 

HERBERT H. STURMER. 





“HOME RULE” 
By AN 


OR “REPEAL.” 
IrRIsH CORRESPONDENT. 


HERE was a passage in Mr. John Redmond’s speech 

at Dublin, last week, which should be read 

with undisguised satisfaction by Liberals who have not lost 
faith in the principles underlying Mr. Gladstone s great 
policy in respect to the government of Ireland. One of 
the most unfortunate results of the dissension which rent 
the Irish Home Rule party during the past decade was that 
it substituted for the practical statesmanship displayed by 
the Irish leaders during the prosperous days of the Home 
Rule alliance, the tactics and the temper of factions com- 


peting for fragmentary votes of the Irish constituencies. 
For a time it seemed to be the sole ambition of the Par- 
nellite minority to put the majority in the wrong with their 
countrymen by representing their action as too pro-British. 
Mr. Parnell himself appealed to the “hillside men” for 
support. The amnesty agitation was started to court the 
favour of the extremists. Even the terms of the Home 
Rule compact were assailed by some of its authors as a 
betrayal of the national interest. A propaganda of the 
kind need not be scrutinised too closely as a revelation of 
real sentiment and opinion ; and it would be Pharisaical for 
an ordinary politician to treat solemnly the action of men 
desperately fighting against political extinction. What was 
most important about the Parnellite compaign was its 
failure in Ireland ; and the significance of the overwhelming 
vote of the Irish electors in 1892 in favour of keeping faith 
with Mr. Gladstone should never be forgotten by any 
Liberal whose Imperialism is ruled by wisdom. Neverthe- 
less, the factious and fractional repudiation of the Glad- 
stonian settlement had its natural results in creating doubt 
where there was confidence, and cooling sentiment where 
there was enthusiasm. It facilitated, for one thing, the 
formulation of a case for the shelving of Home Rule after 
the disaster of 1895. The declaration that Home Rule 
was dead by some leading Liberals was met by Mr. Red- 
mond, then the leader of the Parnellite remnant, with the 
formulation in the House of Commons of a demand for 
Repeal of the Union. Dissension in their own ranks had 
weakened the Nationalist majority in facing the Par- 
nellite campaign; and the Parnellite resolution in favour 
of Repeal, though its motive was recognised, was supported 
by the votes of all the Irish representatives. ‘This action 
was freely criticised in Ireland by the Nationalist Press, 
and such a pronounced Independent as Mr. Michael Davitt 
declared that a blunder had been made. But the resolution 
was a godsend to those Roseberyites who were on the watch 
for an opportunity to lower the Home Rule flag, and it has 
figured ever since as the main reason of their change of 
faith. 

Mr. Asquith revived the question in his speech at 
Ladybank, and by doing so elicited a reply from 
Mr. Redmond that proves the latter to have speedily 
divested himself of the character of an_ irresponsible 
skirmisher on the Home Rule flank, and realised the duty 
of his position as representative of the nation that proved its 
loyalty to its allies in 1892. According to Mr. Asquith, 
the Irish leader announced the other day at Waterford that 
the Irish party was ready to ally itself with any English 
party that would help it towards its goal, “ that goal being 
the creation of an independent Irish Parliament.” Now, 
there is no reference in Mr. Redmond’s speech at Water- 
ford to “an independent Irish Parliament.” On the con- 
trary, the main argument of that speech was to show that 
the very growth of Imperialist sentiment in England, in- 
volving as it would an increase in the pressure of Imperial 
questions upon Parliamentary time, would necessitate the 
devolution of local affairs upon an Irish assembly, as in the 
case of Canada, Australia, and other colonies, where, of 
course, the local Legislatures are subordinate. Mr. Asquith, 
apparently, was anxious to pin Mr. Redmond, the ieader of 
the united Irish party, to a doubtful piece of factious 
strategy perpetrated at a date when he was struggling to 
maintain his political existence as the leader of an in- 
significant minority of the Irish representation. Mr. 
Redmond’s speech deals specifically with this point of 
Mr. Asquith’s. It denies the assertion that the Water- 
ford speech “defined what we meant by Home Rule, 
and what was the least we would accept under the 
name of Home Rule.” Such definition, Mr. Redmond 
declares, is no part of the business of an Irish leader. 
That was not, we may remark, how the agreement with 
Mr. Gladstone was arrived at. Mr. Parnell, indeed, 
had declared that Ireland was entitled to demand the 
restoration of Grattan’s Parliament. But the Glad- 
stonian settlement offered less and offered more than 
Grattan’s Parliament, and it was accepted by Ireland. “ We 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s bill in ’86. We accepted his 
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bill in ’93,” declares Mr. Redmond. “ We accepted them 
honestly and avowedly as compromises, but we accepted 
them honestly, and we were willing to work honestly, and 
as far as rested with us, to make them a settlement of this 
national legislative question.” And, Mr. Redmond 
declares, the Irish leaders will approach the consideration 
of any measure based upon the same principles, in the 
same spirit and with the same practical desire to arrive at a 
working arrangement, safe to England and satisfactory to 
Ireland. The policy, he asserts, which converted the 
Canadian rebel into a loyal friend will change the Irish 
enemy into an acquiescent member of a free Empire. 

The speech disposes of a main excuse offered by the 
followers of Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith for their 
changed attitude on the Irish question. But it is even 
more satisfactory as indicating the end in Ireland of that 
barren point-making of Nationalist against Nationalist, and 
the resumption of the Parnellite policy at the stage where 
it was interrupted by the tragedy of 1890. All thoughtful 
Nationalists in Ireland have long recognised that Repeal of 
the Union is impossible, and that if possible it would be 
undesirable and unworkable. The Constitution which per- 
mitted the Irish Parliament to interfere independently upon 
questions of foreign policy and the succession, but which at 
the same time maintained a corrupt and corruptionist 
Administration independent of Irish opinion in Irish local 
affairs, was as unsatisfactory to Irishmen as it was intoler- 
able to Englishmen. Pitt’s blunder was, not that he estab- 
lished the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament over 
Ireland, but that he ignored the statesmanship which had 
already, in the case of America, reconciled Imperial union 
with local liberty. Such was the settlement advised by 
Shelburne, who, according to Disraeli, was Pitt’s wisest 
mentor. That reversion to the Constitution of 1782 is 
impossible was recognised nearly sixty years ago by the 
Young Ireland leader, Thomas Davis, who advocated a 
federal settlement. Butt’s proposals involved the same 
recognition. And the vast mass of Irishmen agreed with 
Mr. James O’Kelly, when he declared at the Parnellite 
Convention, summoned in 1893 to criticise Mr. Gladstone’s 
second Home Rule Bill, that the bill offered Ireland a 
better constitution than Grattan’s. Mr. Redmond’s correc- 
tion of Mr. Asquith merely places Mr. Redmond himself in 
line with Irish public opinion. It is, therefore, all the 


more important from the British Home Ruler’s point of 
view. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


HE death of President McKinley has for the last two 
weeks overshadowed all other questions in public 
interest. The universal expression of public mourning was 
a most surprising revelation of his hold upon the affection 
of the American people. It is not enough to say that he 
possessed their profound respect and confidence. These 
attach necessarily under our form of government to the 
office, almost irrespective of the character of the incumbent. 
The great majority of the people of this country felt for 
President McKinley not merely respect, but something very 
closely approaching a personal affection as well. He was 
so much like the average American in his origin, his intellect, 
and his personal character; he had followed so closely 
throughout his former administration the wishes and sen- 
timents of the great mass of the plain people, never getting 
beyond them, preferring rather to follow the lead of public 
opinion than to urge the people into policies which ran 
counter to the drift of the times; he had so closely identi- 


fied himself with the American people that his assassination 
and death came home to each one of them as a personal 
affliction and an individual loss. No American President 
during his lifetime has attained such a strong personal hold 
upon the affections of his country. Only one President, 
Abraham Lincoln, has in any way approached it. Men of 
all parties, irrespective of their political differences with the 
President, felt for him the strongest personal respect and 
the highest regard. McKinley was, of course, as a statesman 
in no way comparable to Gladstone, and yet the universal 
mourning in England and America which followed the death 
al Gladstone, just as the grief which has resulted from the 
death of McKinley, was not in any way an evidence of uni- 
versal agreement with the plans and policies of either man, 
but a spontaneous tribute to a personal character which the 
people, no matter what their political faith might be, had 
learned to admire and love. 


It is too early to form an estimate of the value of 
McKinley’s work. It is of course safe to say that he did 
not originate the so-called policy of Imperialism ; that tne 
majority of his countrymen were anxious that the country 
should adopt this policy, and that the President was sincere 
and honest in his belief not only that the course of action 
which he adopted was inevitable, but that it was his plain 
duty to follow the lead of public opinion. it is perhaps to 
be regretted that McKinley’s reverence for public opinion 
was so great. A more robust and independent statesman- 
ship might not have hesitated to run counter to the drift of 
the moment in the belief that a resolute adherence to a 
policy perhaps more in accord with national tradition would 
have eventually brought the public over to his side. But 
the peculiar strength of the late President lay not in resist- 
ance to public opinion, but in agreement and guidance, and 
it must be admitted, after the results of this policy have be- 
come clearly realised, that the constant aim of his adminis- 
tration was to do as little violence as possible to the prece- 
dents of American history, while carrying out a policy some- 
what at variance with these. It is also gratifying to see that 
many of the charges which have been brought against the 
Administration by virulent critics, as, for example, that 
Cuba was to be dragooned into the Union, and that Porto 
Rico was to be burdened by tariff imposed upon her indus- 
tries without the consent of her people, have been disproven 
by the event, and that the Philippine policy is much less 
drastic, and does much less violence both to American tras 
dition and to Philippine self-government than we had at 
first feared. 

It was in his domestic policy, incwever, that the states- 
manship of the late President showed most commendable 
development. He came into office with strong leanings 
toward bimetallism, and with a firm belief in a prohibited 
tariff. When he closed his work, the money question had, 
by the action of his party, been permanently removed from 
American politics ; and the high Protectionist sentiment, of 
which he had so long been the foremost exponent, had 
been greatly weakened not only by the development of the 
larger international relations which his policy had con- 
stantly favoured, but by persistent efforts on the part of the 
Administration to substitute a policy of reciprocity and of 
liberal tariffs for the policy of isolation and industrial self- 
sufficiency which has governed our commercial legislation 
in the past. Only the day before he was shot President 
McKinley, in a public address at Buffalo, gave public ex- 
pression in unmistakable language to his belief that the day 
of high Protection was over, and that the true policy of the 
United States was hereafter to cultivate the most intimate 
trade relations with all the world. It is not too much to 
say that this declaration of policy marks an epoch in our 
development, and the multitude of sincere friends of the late 
President, who could not follow him in his foreign policy, 
will the more gladly rest his fame upon this courageous 
recantation of his opinions, which was the result of careful 
deliberation and conscious effort, than upon the fact that 
the issue of Imperialism, an issue which he did not originate, 
and which he only accepted because of his belief that there 
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was no other course to follow, was first raised during his 
Administration. President McKinley died at the most 
fortunate moment for his fame. Throughout his Adminis- 
tration the United States has enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
prosperity. A successful foreign war has been waged ; 
large additions to the territory of the United States have 
been made, and this favouring conjunction of circumstances 
will unite to give the late President a distinguished place in 
American history altogether apart from his personal con- 
tribution to the history of the period. 

His successor is confronted with a very difficult situa- 
tion. He was known not to possess the full confidence of 
the Administration. Indeed, he was not the choice of the 
Administration leaders, and the nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, which was forced upon Mr. Roosevelt, they 
would have preferred should have gone to Secretary Long 
or to some other close friend of the President. Roosevelt's 
somewhat erratic and emotional public life has not secured 
for him the confidence of the business world. ‘The sudden 
drop in the stock market which followed the news of the 
attempt upon President McKinley’s life was very largely 
caused by the fear and uncertainty of what might follow 
the accession of Mr. Roosevelt. During his administration 
as Governor of New York he assumed an attitude toward 
corporations which was decidedly hostile, in that he insisted 
upon a franchise tax, which materially increased the burden 
upon them ; and although the conservatism of his utterances 
upon the trust question since his accession to the Vice- 
Presidency had somewhat dissipated the fear with which 
business men have regarded him, he did not possess their 
confidence. Mr. Roosevelt has met the situation in the 
very best possible manner. 

The ambition of every Vice-President who succeeds, 
under these circumstances, to the Presidency is naturally to 
be renominated at the end of his term, but throughout the 
entire history of the United States not once has a Vice- 
President succeeded in attaining this ambition. The office 
of President has been five times vacated by death, and not 
one of the five Vice-Presidents who have been elevated to 
the Presidency was renominated at the end of his term. 
The reason has been that in each case the new President 
has felt it necessary to displace the principal appointees of 
his predecessor in the endeavour to build up for himself an 
organisation within the party.. ‘These removals and changes 
have necessarily aroused strong antagonism to him which 
has been always sufficient, in some cases being aided by 
other acts of indiscretion on the part of the incumbent, to 
defeat him in the nominating convention. Mr. Roosevelt 
has made a radical departure from the policy which his 
predecessors have followed. He has announced that not 
only would he carry out to the very letter the policy of the 
late President, but that he would retain in office the Cabinet 
appointees of President McKinley, and would leave abso- 
lutely untouched the organisation and personnel of the 
Administration. By this declaration, and by retaining the 
present Cabinet, Roosevelt has very largely dissipated the 
fear and apprehension with which the business world re- 
garded him. It is also believed that he has taken the only 
possible course to ensure his nomination for the Presidency 
in 1904. His aim is not to overthrow the McKinley 
“machine,” and to build up a Roosevelt machine in its 
place, a course which would certainly result in arousing the 
bitterest opposition, and in producing serious discord within 
the ranks of the party, but by following out the policy of 
McKinley, and by maintaining intact the existing organisa- 
tion, it is his purpose to capture for Mr. Roosevelt the 
organisation which McKinley and his friends through five 
years of successful politics have built up. Whether he will 
succeed in this course is yet to be shown, but it can be 
asserted with almost perfect assurance that any other course 
would be fatal to his ambition. 

It is by no means certain, however, that the Republican 
nominee of 1904 will be successful. The business situation 
in the United States is giving cause for great uneasiness. 
The flotation of new companies during the last three years 


has pushed on to the market an amount of securities which 
the public has by no means digested, and most of which 
still remains in the hands of the syndicates which created 
them. The collapse of last May in the stock market sud- 
denly interrupted the process of profitably disposing of these 
stocks at good prices, and at no time since that event has the 
outside public been in the market. Indeed, in crder to 
sustain their stocks, large financial interests have been com- 
pelled to buy back from the public, of course at lower 
prices, many of the shares which they had sold. This has 
been particularly true in the case of the United States Steel 
stock, most of which, it is now asserted, is back in the strong 
boxes of the corporation. In order to float these com- 
panies enormous loans have been negotiated with all the 
banks of the country, and these loans can only be repaid by 
the sale of the bonds and stocks for whose security they 
were incurred. Any such processes of liquidation woul 
result in heavy financial loss to the large promoting and 
underwriting interests of the United States, and would 
seriously interfere with the formation of new companies and 
the creation of new capital. If the condition of the money 
market will allow of these loans being carried until the 
revival of speculative interests shall allow the great mass of 
securities at present unsaleable to be worked off on the 
public, the danger of a collapse shall have been averted. 
But the present indications point very strongly to a condi- 
tion of the money market which shall force a process of 
credit liquidation, the consequences of which may very well 
prove serious to our financial system. ‘The depression into 
which American finances and American industry are slowly 
settling is shown by the utter failure of the stock market to 
respond to the settlement of the steel strike, a difficulty 
which at the time of my last letter threatened to become 
serious. Railway earnings are well sustained, but prices 
all along the line are on a decline, and it is pretty clear that 
the halcyon days of prosperity are over. A business depres- 
sion, with its attendant consequences of idleness and dis- 
content, would setiously handicap the Republican party in 
the campaign of 1904. At the present time it is difficult to 
see where the Democrats will get an issue, but the issue of 
hard times is the best issue of all, and that issue may be 
raised within the next two years. This situation is of great 
interest to Europeans because of the considerable increase 
in our export trade which would certainly follow a fall of 
prices on the American market. Just at the present time 
the depression in Europe has arrested the growth of our 
exports and has enabled large sales of foreign products to 
be made in our markets. But when the United States shall 
reach the European price level, we may expect that our 
manufacturers will redouble their efforts to repair their 
losses at home by increasing their sales in foreign countries. 


FRANKLIN. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE inaction and depression of the Stock markets 

has been more pronounced than ever during the 

past week. The war and its prospects had fairly ‘‘ got 
upon the nerves” both of the public and of brokers 
and dealers. Criticisms of the Government and its 
methods were heard on all sides in the ‘‘ House,” 
couched in language little short of blasphemous, con- 
sidering the Conservative complexion of the majority 
of the members. There is not enough business doing 
for any sharp decline in prices; but the process of 
‘*dry-rot”” went on in most markets from day to day 
whenever realisations were attempted, the movements 
being most pronounced just before the fortnightly 
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settlements. With current business so decidedly 
professional, quotations derive a fictitious support 
from the very depression so generally felt. 
Dealers almost to a man are inclined to keep their 
books on the “bear” side of the account, or at 
least to take no more stock than they can possibly 
help. Repurchases thus occasionally cause movements 
apparently inexplicable. Markets in sucha condition are 
very unsatisfactory to deal in. Any real pressure to 
sell might produce a startling break in values, while, 
on the other hand, any revival of confidence would be 
followed by an advance out of all proportion to the 
initial cause. It is no wonder, therefore, that caution 
is generally inculcated and practised, and that the Stock 
Exchange generally is not earning the cost of its daily 
shoe-leather. 

New York and Paris meantime seem to have got 
over the worst of their recent troubles ; but in neither 
case is there any sign of revived business activity. The 
fall has been arrested in American railroad securities, 
and French selling of South African mining shares has 
ceased for the time being. The latter, indeed, have 
shown some increased strength under the influence of 
the advance in De Beers shares. The enforced suspen- 
sion of diamond production in the early days of the war, 
concurrently with increased demand for the gems, 
chiefly from the United States, has made favourable 
markets for the company’s output, and occasion has 
been taken to carry proposals for dividing the shares 
into Preferred and Deferred and to propose the pay- 
ment of a bonus dividend. The ‘‘ splitting” of Rand 
Mine shares has been actually arranged after hanging 
fire for a year, and may be taken as evidence that the 
astute managers of that property think they see their 
way to the resumption of working the mines on a 
larger scale in the near future. Another view that may 
possibly be justified is that by reducing the 41 shares, 
dealt in at about £40, to 5s. shares, now nomi- 
nally worth £10 and upwards, a larger clientéle 
may be obtained and a freer market secured for 
the holdings of the financial magnates concerned, 
and especially of the founders’ shares. Meantime 
other investments by the same interests are 
not flourishing. It is known that a good deal 
of money made in Johannesburg has found its way 
into the working of similar exceptional ore deposits in 
West Africa. The public followed for a time the lead 
thus given, and Gold Coast properties advanced in the 
irrational manner usually attending ‘‘ booms.” Some 
disappointment at recent boring results has checked 
enthusiasm, and the limited nature of the market for 
these ventures has become unpleasantly apparent. 
That gold exists in the district in large amounts has 
been satisfactorily proved, and a few of the leading 
properties command unabated confidence; but of the 
majority of recent projects very little is known, and 
the usual set-back might have been confidertly pre- 
dicted. With high working costs a West African 
mine must be a really good ‘‘ proposition” to show 
adequate profits. 

In the present temper of the Railway market the 
annual project for a competing line to Brighton attracts 
rather more attention than usual. No route in the 
country has been so attractive to the promoter as that 
between London and the nearest sea-board, though the 
actual traffic between the points in question is usually 
much over-estimated. It contributes only about one- 
fifteenth of the total revenues of the Brighton 
Railway Company, and in itself does not offer a 
very tempting return on the outlay necessary to 
construct a competing line. The Parliamentary 
sanction given to the mono-rail electric route 
between Liverpool and Manchester has, however, given 
renewed impetus to the oft-renewed Brighton scheme. 
It may well be that at no distant date electricity will 
allow of much more rapid transit than at present 
furnished; but when the initial difficulties attending 


long-distance travel by the newer motive power have 
been overcome, the existing railways will surely be in 
the best position to avail themselves of its services, 
even if duplication of the existing lines be necessary so 
as to run local and goods traffic on separate metals. 
For short routes and suburban travel electricity has 
already proved its utility, and indeed its necessity, and 
a wide field is open for its adoption before we can 
reach a development attained in many foreign countries. 
This does not imply rivalry with railways, but rather 
assistance to the companies in dealing with work 
growing beyond their existing capacities. Railway 
traffics show some improvement which is likely to 
become more pronounced as comparison is made with 
somewhat reduced takings last year. It is not unlikely 
that the resumption of weekly increases will assist in 
giving a much-needed better tone to this market. 

Some surprise is expressed that in the present 
stagnation so good a reception should have been given 
to the 43,000,000 issue of Local Loans stock, 
especially considering that all the Home and Colonial 
Government loans recently offered show little if any 
profit to the original subscribers. These issues, how- 
ever, have been favoured by the great abundance of 
unemployed money. The savings and profits of the 
nation have been accumulating, and in the uncertainty 
arising out of a state of war and the recent slackening 
of trade, have not found employment either in the 
Stock markets or in current business channels. 
With lower money rates there is no temptation to 
keep funds on deposit, and the loans referred to offer 
comparatively favourable opportunities for permanent 
investment as well as for the temporary employment of 
surplus balances, most of them being readily con- 
vertible into cash or available as security for loans, 
while yielding a fair interest to the owners. More- 
over, the Government has had for some time past 
the practical monopoly of the investment market, 
foreign loans and new industrial enterprises being con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


E. R. McD. 


THE THEATRE. 
THE STAGE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


ITH his return to Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree enjoys for the fortnight during which 
he revives his production of Twelfth Night the proud dis- 
tinction of being the only manager in London who is giving 
the public an opportunity of seeing a Shakespeare play. 
From the week after next, when this short revival comes to 
an end, there will be no London theatre where the work of 
Shakespeare or Sheridan or Goldsmith will be performed, 
and no announcement has yet been made from which one 
might suppose that this state of things will not continue for 
months to come. 

To say that this is a disgrace to the English Stage is a 
charge so old, and one which has so often been brought 
in the past with such good reason, that the English Stage is 
probably getting used to it. But the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion to-day is that the double excuse which has been given in 
the past by the few self-important representatives of that 
body who have taken any trouble to notice the charge at all 
has now very little reason at the back of it, if indeed it 
ever had any. 

The different varieties of this excuse can generally be 
reduced to the old phrase of the impresario of the ‘ forties,’ 
“ Shakespeare spells ruin.” Mr. Beerbohm Tree, indeed, 


told his admirers the other day that his Shakespearean re- 
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vivals at Her Majesty’s have been invariably more profitable 
than his productions of modern plays; but he is taking off 
a Shakespearean revival to produce a series of 1830 costume 
pictures, so he evidently still has some belief in the hidden 
gold mine in modern plays (and American authors). And 
he will scarcely claim, in the case of Mr. Clyde titch, what 
he could certainly say with some truth about Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’ Herod, that although it did not pay him so well 
to stage his work as to revive Shakespeare, he had the 
encouraging consciousness that he was fostering a valuable 
tendency in modern English dramatic literature. 

A glance, moreover, through the list of the entertain- 
ments which are being given at our leading theatres, where 
Mr. Pinero’s two plays, at the Garrick and the Royalty, 
are the only two items which can have the slightest claim 
to consideration as dramatic art, would soon dispose of 
the excuse—if it were ever made—that Shakespeare is 
crowded out by modern talent. 

In fact, the explanations which managers make for 
not producing Shakespeare all come to the same state- 
ment, that it will not pay. ‘They put it in different ways. 
The man who is concerned with the theatre merely as a 
speculation and not as an art, will go on with a cynical 
indifference spending thousands of pounds—not his own—- 
in spangles and silk tights and musical comedy. It pays 
him better. Probably. For there are reasons entirely 
unconnected with dramatic art which make it far easier to 
find capital for productions of this kind, and the manager 
receives a handsome salary. But the public would be sur- 
prised to learn how much money is lost even in what one 
is inclined to suppose is this phenomenally successfully form 
of theatrical speculation. 

Then there are the managers, who certainly have some 
artistic ambitions, who do not produce musical comedies, 
but who say—and probably believe—that not only does 
the modern play pay better than Shakespeare, but that it 
is useless to produce a Shakespeare play unless so much 
money is spent upon making it into a pageant instead of 
a drama that it requires an enormous income to give a 
return for the outlay. “ We are in the hands of the public,” 
they tell us. 

It is this contention, that the public automatically 
regulates all these matters, which is so fallacious, and 
which is particularly fallacious just now. It is fallacious 
in two ways. First, there is certainly enough public demand 
to give at least as much support to Shakespeare as is now 
Leing given to some of the modern plays, and, second, the 
conditions which make the production of Shakespeare so 
expensive are the creation, not of the public, but of the 
actors. 

It cannot, of course, be maintained, that there is enough 
demand for Shakespearean productions to run all the twenty- 
four leading London theatres at a profit. ‘There is a de- 
inand, perhaps, for four musical comedies like “ ‘The Belle 
of New York,” to three drawing-room melodramas like “ ‘The 
Second in Command,” to two farces like “ Charley’s Aunt,” 
to one Shakespeare play. But it would surely pay better to 
produce Shakespeare at one theatre out of ten, or at two out 
of the twenty-four West End houses, to supply something 
for which there is a certain—if comparatively modest— 
demand, than to flood the market with inferior examples 
which would be in excess of the demand even if they were 
good in quality. 

This argument receives a considerable measure of proof 


from the present condition of the theatrical market. The 
recent productions of Shakespeare have not spelt ruin. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s Twelfth Night was a success. So was 


Mr. Lewis Waller's Henry V. But to-day, among the West 
End theatres, excluding those at which musical comedy is 
being played, there are only two or at most three where the 
fiays can be considered financially successful, and perhaps 
two or three besides where they are little more than paying 
their way. Among all these one production of Shakespeare, 
it it did not succeed better, would surely not be worse than 
the average. 

As for the theory which is held by managers that it is 
useless to produce Shakespeare unless it is done gorgeously, 





everything goes to show that this is merely an invention of 
managers competing among each other. Sir Henry Irving 
followed Charles Kean (and improved upon him) in 
elaborate and expensive productions of Shakespeare. Sir 
Henry Irving’s imitators follow nim. But it has 
never been proved that the public insists upon mag- 
nificence in the mounting of Shakespeare. The theory 
has become so fixed that we have had few examples cf 
any other sort of production from which to judge. But 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s Hamlet was not especially elaborate, 
and yet it was a success. It is possible for a play to be 
mounted appropriately, even beautifully, without its being 
gorgeous. What the public comes to see in a serious play 
is fine drama and fine acting. If it can get these it will 
be content to omit the pageantry. 

This is the secret of the reason for Shakespeare not 
being produced. ‘There are in London perhaps wwe actors 
and as many actresses who are qualified to take leading parts 
in Shakespeare. There are, perhaps, a dozen more who could 
play the secondary characters well, and a dozen more still 
who could get through them without being ridiculous. 


yp. &. 


A SCENE FROM BOER CAMP.-LIFE., 


HE men had outspanned for breakfast. Except 
for that small group of tattered earth-stained 
bandits, there was no sign of living thing among the 
brown kopjes and no sound to break the silence of the 
veldt save the shrill cry of the newsvendors as they 
hawked the daily papers. Beside the charred timbers 
of what was once a farm two men were seated over a 
dish of smoking mealies. They were fine specimens of 
roving ruffians, with patriarchal beards and sad, care- 
worn faces: it needed the trained acumen of a Yellow- 
Press correspondent to detect beneath their thoughtful 
eyes the glint of low cunning and lust for blood. Steyn 
threw down his paper with a groan. 

“It's all up,” he said. ‘‘There’s nothing for it 
now but surrender. Mudbury has returned a Con- 
servative !” 

Botha turned deadly pale, and snatched up the 
paper with a trembling hand. Presently his face 
cleared. 

‘** You despair too soon,” he said; ‘listen to this,” 
and he read in a deep voice that trilled with emotion 
the following : 

“ PRO-BOER MEETING. 

“Last night a handful of Pro-Boers endeavoured to hold 
a meeting to denounce the war. As no owner of a public 
hall would sanction its use for such a purpose the meeting 
took place in a private house. At an early stage in the pro- 
ceedings an exasperated crowd of patriots, who had 
assembled outside, broke down the doors and windows, 
and bursting into the premises severely hustled the most 


prominent speakers. Two of them, however, are expected 
to recover.” 


‘‘Thank God!” gasped Steyn. ‘That confirms 
my hopes. Labouchere will be made King, and the 
British will retire from South Africa. Shan’t we pass 
the good news through the laager ?” 

‘What need?” replied Botha, calmly, ‘they 
have their papers.” And, indeed, at that moment a 
hoarse cheer went up from several groups of excited 
burghers, who were eagerly discussing the great 
event. 

‘* This will put heart into us all,” continued Steyn. 
‘** Won’t you send out Van Reenan with twenty white 
flags to hold the southern pass ?” 
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**Van Reenan’s not fit for duty to-day,” replied 
Botha. ‘‘He heard last night that his five children 
have died in the concentration camps, and he’s a bit 
upset.” 

‘* Poor fellow,” said Steyn, ‘‘I1 remember. But 
it’s only fair to recognise that the British tried to keep 
them alive on tinned lobster: they're so thoughtful— 
and practical.” 

‘Van Reenan’s deeply touched by it,” said Botha, 
gloomily. ‘‘ If ever peace comes I’m afraid he'll go over 
to the loyalists bag and baggage. Who's that?” 

A man with a white drawn face and a dazed 
expression had halted in front of them. He stood 
irresolute as if about to speak, then passed his hand in 
front of his eyes as if to shut out an unpleasant sight, 
and moved off. 

‘*That’s Erasmus Modder,” whispered Steyn. 
‘*He was taken in handcuffs to see his cousin hung 
down Cape way; he was a rebel, you know, but 
Erasmus was fond of him and it’s upset his nerves,” 
and after a pause he added, moodily, ‘‘ Those hang- 
ings have dished our chances in the colony.” 

‘*They were dished long ago!” cried Botha, 
bitterly.” ‘‘Two years of martial law have reconciled 
everybody to British rule ; and now they talk of severer 
measures.” 

There was a pause. Then Steyn looked up. 

‘* By the way,” he said, ‘‘ what's your idea of 
severer measures?” 

Botha looked round helplessly. 

‘We Boers are an unimaginative people,” he said, 
with a sigh. ‘‘ Besides, being half-barbarians we have 
no idea of the resources of civilisation. But anyhow, 
I don’t fear severer measures so much as I do the 
effect of another Proclamation.” 

**God forbid!” murmured Steyn. ‘That would, 
indeed, be the death-blow,” and then more cheerfully, 
‘*But anyhow, there’s that Pro-Boer meeting. But 
for that I should have chucked up the sponge.” 

And the two men rose to go. 





THE NEW SITUATION IN AFGHANISTAN. 


By Coronet H. B. Hanna. 


N the Amir Abdur Rahman the world has lost one whom 
] it could ill spare. A man of indomitable courage and 
iron will, of great natural sagacity and immense political 
experience. For more than twenty years he contrived to 
steer a safe course through the shoals and shallows that 
beset his way. His position, menaced no less by the fears 
of Great Britain than by the ambitions of Russia, was always 
full of perils, yet he has gone down to the grave in peace, 
and has bequeathed to his successor a united kingdom. 
Whether, with it, he has bequeathed to him the strength 
and wisdom necessary to preserve its unity time alone :an 
prove; but, at least, we know that he saw in Habibullah 
his worthiest son ; that he trusted him with a large share in 
the management of public affairs ; that he provided for his 
stepping at once into full control of the financial and mili- 
tary resources of the country over which he was intended 


to rule; and that, by accustoming his brothers to look to 
him for direction and support, he did much to lessen the 
probability that his own death might be the signal for such 
a war of succession as that in which he himself once played 
a leading part. 

Yet there are uncertainties in the situation which 
make it our duty to be prepared for developments more 
in accordance with the character and traditions of Afghani- 
stan and her princes. The late Amir’s stern rule conferred 
great benefits on his subjects ; but whether it exorcised the 
spirit of lawlessness in any large proportion of them is doubt- 
ful, and the opportunity of recurring to their old habits, 
which a change of sovereigns seems to afford, may turn out 
to be too tempting to be resisted if one or other of the new 
Amir’s kinsmen were to come forward as a champion of the 
old order of things. If such a contingency should unfortu- 
nately arise, how ought we to meet it? Certainly not by 
gifts of arms or money to either of the rival claimants to the 
throne; though, so long as Habibullah’s authority is 
threatened only by petty conspiracies and local risings, the 
subsidy which did so much to strengthen his father’s throne 
may safely be continued to him; still less by the despatch 
of troops to the assistance of this side or that. ‘Their pre- 
sence would only embitter the struggle and, by investing it 
with a national character, secure the defeat of the prince 
who had been ill-advised enough to invoke or accept their 
aid. ‘The Afghans, in the end, would determine their own 
Government, and the only way to ensure friendly relations 
with it when established is to abstain meantime from all 
action that could suggest the desire of bringing it under 
our control. 

Such self-restraint would do more than temove Af- 
ghan distrust of our intentions ; it would éxercise a happy 
influence on Russia, the uncertainty of whose attitude to- 
wards Afghanistan has but reflected her doubts of the sin- 
cerity of our own. Once convince her that the maintenance 
for all time of the integrity and independence of that State is 
the corner stone of our Central Asian policy, and not even 
the temporary prevalence of anarchy on her southern borders 
will tempt her into breaking her pledge to respect them. 
When Lord Lytton bade Atta Mahomet tell Shere Ali that 
there was an alternative to the policy of preserving his 
country as a buffer between us and our great Asiatic rival ; 
that it might come to be to our advantage to join with that 
rival in breaking her up—he was giving words to Russia’s 
most persistent expectation and hope. Herat and Afghan 
Turkestan have long been her object ; but Herat and Turke- 
stan acquired with our consent, not without it; at the ex- 
pense of Afghanistan, not at the cost of war with her and 
us; for despite her large army, Russia is not a 
warlike State, and her expansion has been more the 
work of the diplomatist than of the soldier. Where 
she can advance without danger she moves steadily for- 
ward ; where she encounters resistance, she pauses to ascer- 
tain its nature ; where she recognises its reality and strength 
she recedes and waits, trusting that some day her 
opponent’s vigilance -may slacken or his determination 
falter. ‘Thus, for years past, has she stood on the 
threshold of Afghanistan ; thus will she continue to stand 


so long as our policy towards that kingdom shows no signs 


of change, or until her intended victim grows into such unity 
and strength as will teach her the futility of her schemes cf 
conquest. Devoutly desiring such a consummation, which, 


by rescuing a large part of Asia out of the vortex of Euro- 
pean politics, would greatly promote the peace of the world, 
we trust that the new Amir’s authority will receive the loyal 
support of all his family, and that throughout a long reign 
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he will continue to lead his people forward on the road of 
progress and civilisation into which his father’s strong hand 
compelled them to enter; but should this wish be disap- 
pointed, should a period of strife and retrogression set 
in, at least let us reap so much good from it as will be ours 
if, turning a deaf ear to the counsels of those who will be 
sure to urge us to profit by our neighbour's weakness, we 
make it clear to friend and foe that we are no longer dallying 
with an alternative policy which would burden India with 
the defence of a frontier drawn at the Helmand and the 
Hindu Kush, and give to Russia the excuse she needs for a 
corresponding advance of het borders. 

Of course it is easy to imagine a combination of cit- 
cumstances which would encourage Russia to set us at 
defiance—our troubles in South Africa may be the oppor- 
tunity for which she has so long sought—but those circum- 
stances would be the determining cause of the war, and a 
display of weakness on our part would only precipitate 
matters. If, unhappily, we ever do find ourselves at war 
with Russia, our “ Forward” friends will require to be held 
more strictly in hand than ever, and not be allowed to move 
- a single man across India’s North-West frontier, for that 
would be to play Russia’s game. Ours is to concentrate all 
our efforts upon her few vulnerable positions and to leave 
her to demonstrate, to her hurt, in Afghanistan if she pleases. 
The war would be over long before her troops could fight 
their way to Kandahar or Kabul, and their success would 
not decide its issue, except in so far as it would help to 
exhaust her. This opinion has the support of the following 
eminent authorities, civil and military, amongst whom Lord 
Roberts alone has changed his views since he wrote his 
celebrated memcrandum of May 29, 1880, addressed to the 
Government of India, in which, too, he warned the Viceroy 
that “if we cannot settle matters with the Afghans at this 
season of the year (summet), we shall certainly not do so in 
the winter, when the difficulties are immeasurably in- 
creased” ; 


“Triumph you may; confident you may be, as I am, in 
the gallantry of your troops; but when through your 
gallantries the victory has been gained and _— have suc- 
ceeded, then will come your difficulties."—THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON ON THE INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN. 


“As to holding Afghanistan, it would be folly equalling 
that of the attempt to conquer it.”—Sir CHARLES NAPIER, 


“If the cotirse of events should ever bring us to a struggle 
with the Northern Power on our Indian Frontier, the win- 
ning side will be the one which refrains from entangling 
itself in the barten mountains which now separate the two 
Empires,”"—Lorp LAWRENCE, 


. Apaniios merits the charattet given to Spain by the 
first Henry of France: Invade with a laftge force and you 
are destroyed by starvation ; invade with a small one and 


you are overwhelmed by a hostile people.’—Sir HENRY 
URAND. 


‘Why advance beyond the mountains forming our present 
frontier, and make the difficult accessory zones in advance 
the principal field of operations, thereby complicating our 
strategic difficulties and doubling the extent of our theatre 
of operations ?”—S1rk PETER LUMSDEN. 


“Let but things go against the occupying army for a few 
weeks, or even days, and the whole country would be up 
and swarming like a hive of bees round the perplexed 
detachments of the invader."—Si1r REYNELL TAYLOR, 


“The longer and more difficult the line of communica- 
tion is, the more numerous and greater the obstacles which 
Russia would have to overcome, and, so far from shortening 
one mile of the road, I would let the web of difficulties 


extend to the very mouth of the Khyber Pass.”—Lorp 
ROBERTS, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


CAMPS OF REFUGE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—One of the most saddening features of the 
doctrine of the inevitability of the present war in South 
Africa is that all things alike, good and bad, can be resorted 
to in order that certain results may be attained. Perhaps 
this is the reason of the cold indifference of public opinion 
in regard to the awful mortality now going on in the “ camps 
of refuge ” in South Africa. 

One is constrained to ask at such a time as _ this, 
whether our vaunted Christian faith after all merely con- 
sists in approving of Christ’s precepts, but living our own 
easeful lies. Let us beware, lest by an ignoble silence we 
are causing an act “ of offence to one of these little ones.” 
Church Congresses and Free Church Conferences come and 
go, but 

“What recks it then? What need they? They are sped ; 


And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw.” 


Let the facts speak for themselves. The death rate in 
June was 109 per 1,000, in July 183 per 1,000, and in 
August 213 per 1,000. It seemed probable in June, when 
the rate was 109 per 1,000, that the country was being 
shocked by the high mortality, but so petrifying to the 
Christian conscience is “inevitable” warfare, that there 
does not seem the remotest possibility of even questioning 
the awful figures xziven for August, although the rate of 
mortality is twice that given for June. The question just 
now, is not what are the best methods of securing office for 
“ Departmental Liberalism,” but the far more pressing ques- 
tion of averting the extermination of a brave and freedom- 
loving people. Reading Sir Walter Scott’s Rod Roy the 
other day, I came across the significant passage where 
Bailie Nicoi Jarvie relates to Frank Osbaldstone the early 
history of that famous freebooter : 

‘‘Robin was once a weel-doing, painstaking drover as you 
would see among 10,000. And he was both civil and just 
in his dealings. But the times came hard, and Rob was 
venturesome, and the creditors, more especially some great 
neighbours of his, gripped to his living and land, and they 
say his wife was turned out of the house to the hill side, and 
sore misguided to the boot. Well, Rob came home, and 
found desolation, God pity us! where he left plenty; he 
looked east, west, south, north, and saw neither shelter nor 
hope, so he pulled the bonnet over his brow, belted the 
breadsword to his side, took the brae side, and became a 
broken man.” 

Let us beware lest we are making broken men on the 
veldt of South Africa. Is it yet too late to learn that the 
truest wisdom lies in building up, and not in breaking down ? 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
E. C. WittraMs. 

The Delph, Brierley-hill, October 8, 1901. 


FROM PALMERSTON TO CHAMBERLAIN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In an interesting volume of reminiscences by the 
late M. Jules Hansen, of the Danish Diplomatic Service, 
entitled “Les Coulisses de la Diplomatie; Quinze Aus 
a L’Etranger (1864-1879) ”, appeared for the first time, I 
believe, a remarkable letter addressed by Lord Palmerston 
to King Leopold of Belgium, the bearing of which, upon 
the present disastrous war, is so obvious that it is more 
than strange that it should have escaped attention. 

M. Hansen, it should be stated, was despatched by 
the Government at Copenhagen upon a mission to the 
European capitals with a view to interesting public opinion 
in the cause of Danish rights in Schleswig-Holstein, then 
actively menaced by a coalition between Prussia and Austria. 
As a result of his efforts, the British Government was in- 
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duced to give for a time practical shape to the general feel- 
ing of sympathy prevailing in England for a weak Power 
threatened by a formidable and aggressive combination. 
It is upon record that Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador 
at Paris, had an interview in February, 1864, with Napo- 
leon III., and urged him to extend assistance to the 
Danes, positively promising him the assistance of England. 
Impressed by these representations the Emperor of the 
French went the length of suddenly convoking the Budget 
Commission of the Corps Législatif, at which one of the 
Ministers announced that it had been resolved to declare 
war on Prussia and Austria. For that purpose a sum of 
forty-five millions of francs would be required, and His 
Majesty, it was added, counted on the support of the Corps 
Législatif. The members of the Commission desired to 
know if the resolution to commence war were definite, and 
the reply of the Minister was a categorical “ Yes.” 
Nevertheless, a few days later, it was announced to the 
Commission that the idea had been renounced, England 
having retired from her position. An explanation was sub- 
sequently given to the effect that England was only pre- 
pared to co-operate upon the sea, leaving to France the 
unequal burden of opposing the progress of the united 
German forces upon the land. M. Drouyn de Lhuys de- 
manded that England should also send a single division of 
troops ; but the negotiations broke down, the Anglo-French 
alliance was ruptured, and Denmark was left to her fate. 
Lord Palmerston, however, expressed his sentiments, 
and those of the vast majority of Englishmen at that period, 
in the letter to which reference has already been made. 
Perhaps Zhe Speaker may find room for it if only to illus- 
trate the eclipse, at the present day, of the chivalrous and 
generous sentiments which found embodiment in the policy 
of the Liberal England of forty years ago.—Yours, &c., 


AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 
Strassburg-in-Elsass, October 6, 1go01. 


LorpD PALMERSTON TO LEOPOLD I., KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
August 28, 1864. 

SrrE,—I- have many excuses to make to your Majesty 
for not having thanked you sooner for your letter of June 15. 
We were at that moment in the midst of an absorbing Par- 
liamentary session, and the unequal struggle between Den- 
mark and Germany was not yet decided, although it was 
hardly possible to see right prevail over might. 

The Danish Government, under the previous reign, 
has, without any doubt, committed faults, both of commis- 
sion and omission, and it has shown in this affair, from the 
commencement to the end, all the inaptitude to treat great 
questions which might perhaps be expected from a nation 
sequestered in a retired corner of Europe and very little 
versed in the general politics of the world. It has been, 
nevertheless, an unworthy abuse of power on the part of 
Austria and Prussia to draw advantage from their superiority 
of knowledge and strength in order to crush an antagonist 
absolutely incapable of resisting them, and the events of 
this war in Denmark, form in the history of Germany a page 
that no honourable or generous German will be able to look 
back upon without blushing. 

I could wish that France and Russia had consented 
to join themselves to us in order to give a different direc- 
tion to this affair, and I am convinced that it would have 
sufficed for three Powers of that importance to speak, with- 
out coming to blows. 

One consequence is clear and certain; it is this, that 
if our good friend and neighbour, at Paris, determined to 
deprive Prussia of her Rhenish provinces, not a voice would 
be lifted, not a man nor a shilling would be voted in Eng- 
land to prevent such a retribution from falling on the 
Prussian monarch; and when France and Italy shall be 
ready to deliver Venice from the Austrian yoke, the joy 
which will hail the success of that enterprise, from one end 
to the other of England, will be doubled by the recollection 
of Holstein, of Lauenbourg, of Schleswig, and of Jutland. 

I have the honour to be, Sire, your Majesty’s humble 
and very obedient servant, 

PALMERSTON. 


REVIEWS. 


A FIRMAMENT OF LESSER LIGHTS. 
PoETS OF THE YOUNGER GENERATION. By William Archer. 


With thirty-three portraits from woodcuts by Robert 
Bryden. London: John Lane. igor. ais, net. 


‘THE temptation to call in question the opportuneness and 
utility of this bulky and expensive publication must be re- 
sisted. ‘The book was ready two years ago, and the author 
has waited until he was tired, apparently, for the war to be 
over. It is quite likely that a fair number of persons wish 
to learn what has been doing in English poetry in the last 
dozen years who do not care to give the time and money 
needful to bring them acquainted with the numerous volumes 
that have poured in a constant flood upon the market. 
Here is their account: a liberal selection of examples out 
of the works of thirty-odd rising poets, our contemporaries, 
with their likenesses, and “appreciations” by Mr. 
Archer which offer trustworthy guidance and a 
great deal of information. From what point of view 
Mr. Archer undertook his task one cannot help being 
curious to know. There is an Introduction of some 
length; but it is not, as might have been expected, an 
attempt to fix the landmarks or define the general ten- 
dencies of our recent poetry. It consists mainly of a per- 
sonal confession, wherein Mr. Archer furnishes his readers 
with the means of discounting his judgments by telling them 
who he is, what he knows, and what he likes in poetry. He 
is essentially an impressionist, and these pages are neither 
dull nor altogether irrelevant: yet heaven forbid that critics 
generally should follow his example! But from the slight 
indications vouchsafed in this Introduction one vould gather 
that the book is intended as a kind of protest. Mr. Archer 
is one of those who feel the necessity of reacting against 
anything like pessimism in his contemporaries. People 
have talked too lightly about “ minor ” poets: he comes for- 
ward with a host of “ true” poets, and flings a large buokful 
of work from which personally he derives genuine enjoy- 
ment at the heads of all who prate about the poetical deca- 
dence of the age. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Archer that it is not 
sufficiently recognised how large a proportion of the verse 
which gets printed every year reaches a more chan respect- 
able standard of achievement. But the great objection to 
the facile pessimism of critics (who, after all, generally mean 
no more than that we want just now a poet who 
can speak with the imperious voice of our very 
greatest masters) is that they provoke persons of 
a different temperament to clutch at straws, exalt 
decent mediocrity to a level with genius, and prefer a 
series of ephemeral usurpations to the depressing sight of a 
vacant throne. For all his sense of proportion, Mr. Archer 
is, to my mind, unwarrantably indulgent when he claims 
marked individuality for each and all of the authors he has 
discussed and excerpted. They are only thirty-three, it is 
true, a mere fraction of the late Mr. Traill’s famous enumera- 
tion. But individuality (as distinct from mere variety of 
preoccupation) seems to me to be the very rarest quality in 
the poetry of our generation. Mr. Archer refuses to com- 
pare his poets: “ Each writer is treated as though he or she 
were the only poet of the younger generation in England or 
America” ; and there is no explicit attempt to classify. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that his urbanity is what Talleyrand 
called “une politesse sans nuances.” He does not dis- 
cuss Mr. Yeats in the same tone as he disposes of Mr. 
Madison Cawein, nor confound the refinement of Mr. Tabb 
with the nobility of Mr. William Watson. If he does more 
than justice to various poetasters, the main thing is that 
he puts some six or eight names on a different plane. He 
appreciates the “Shropshire Lad” and “ Lachrymae 


Musarum,” esteems “ Marpessa” without exaggerating its 
worth, admires the “ Anthem of Earth” as the best work of 
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Mr. Francis Thompson deserves to be admired, praises 
Mr. Davidson’s “ Ordeal,” and delights in “The Land of 
Hearts’ Desire.” There is much to learn from Mr. Archer’s 
sane and lucid discussions of the best living poets. He 
finds the happiest expressions for the definition of talents, 
and is not easily baffled by obscurities of inspiration, as the 
little study of Mr. Laurence Housman bears witness. Pene- 
trating, too, is his definition of that poet’s greater namesake 
as a vernacular classic, and his criticism of the hollow Mar- 
lowisms of “ Herod.” He is at his best, of course, in 
examining the dramatic work of Mr. Phillips and Mr. John 
Davidson. 

It is a little disappointing that Mr. Archer, intent upon 
dissecting marked individualities, abstains from all attempts 
to determine the general directions in which English poetry 
seems to be tending. Its variety in our age impresses him : 
it would hardly be rash to resume that variety in the con- 
tradiction of two main tendencies—the progressive separa- 
tion of poetry from the interests of life, and its sudden 
ambition to regain a practical influence in the world 
through a freshly-acquired realism; the development of a 
poetry which makes us forget the world and forgive it, and 
the development of a poetry which aims at a bare reflexion 
of actuality. But on the technical side Mr. Archer notes 
certain innovations. He complains repeatedly that many 
young poets ignore accent; and he fastens in particular 
upon the irregularities, as he considers them, of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips. Space forbids a discussion of the grounds 
upon which Mr. Archer delivers his strictures. The brunt 
of them talls on the inversion of stress in blank verse. 
Lines of the type: 


“The bright glory of after-battle wine.” 
or still more of the type: 
“O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight” 


are caviare to him. He admits an inversion of the first 
stress (like everybody else), an inversion of the second 
only after a pause, and an inversion of the fifth stress 
never. Whether he can scan Keats's 


“ How many bards gild the lapses of time” 


I do not know ; but apparently he admits only the slightest 
variation from the normal time of ten syllables alternately 
stressed. Mr. Phillips, I think, has often abused the license 
to invert any one or two, or even three, of the five stresses, 
which is, of course, conditional on the predominance of 
the normal type in a series of lines; and with him it 
has often degenerated into mannerism and _ metrical 
obscurity. Such variations lose all grace by being made 
common: a fact Mr. Archer seems, curiously enough, to 
forget when he presents the following dilemma : 


“These metrical eccentricities are either beautiful or not 
beautiful, In the former case, why use them so seldom ? 
In the latter case, why use them at all?” 


That he uses them too often, with no other apparent reason 
than the reason many women have for smoking, that it is a 
symbol of emancipation, is just Mr. Phillips’s reproach. It 
is certain also that now and again he, and others of the 
ycunger poets, have written verses of which the scansion is 
uncertain. But Mr. Archer really seems easily perplexed. 
He cannot scan: 


“Night, stride upon stride, blots out his worlds !” 


—where surely it is obvious that a syllable has to be 
“ counted ” between “ night ” and “ stride ” (Milton has done 
the same thing). He sees an inverted stress unnecessarily 
in the last “ foot ” of 


“Who, as some prisoner after long watching,” 


and at the end of his generally admirable essay on Mr. Yeats 
he wishes that he could feel certain that the singularly 
beautiful line : 


‘¢ More shining winds, more star-glimmering ponds,” 


is corrupt! It seems as though the principle of equivalents 
were strange to Mr. Archer, though he has a wise footnote 


about the element of quantity in English verse. It is 
curious, by the way, to read in another footnote that Tenny- 
son’s 

“For look! What is it? There ? yon arbutus ?” 


“ merely proves, I take it, that Tennyson accented ‘ arbutus’ 
on the first syllable.” How would Mr. Archer expect that 
any man who knew Latin would accent the word ? 

It remains to thank Mr. Archer for a volume which, 
though swollen to great proportions by his over-kind judg- 
ment of some lesser lights, contains much valuable criticism 
and has, perhaps, rescued a few meritorious poems that 
might have languished in complete obscurity. 

F. Y. E. 





THE ETHICS OF ELFLAND. 


THE VIOLET Farry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London: 


Longmans, Green. 


IN all the libraries of the world, perhaps, there is no better 
and more profitable reading than fairy tales ; and there are 
few better places to read them than in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
series of fairy books. Folklore students as a class are a 
singular contrast to their dark and fascinating study; they 
are atrociously prosaic persons, and dissect hippogriffs and 
chimaeras with more coolness and inhumanity than a zoolo- 
gist dissects newts or beetles. But Mr. Andrew Lang has 
dene something more than study old wives’ fables ; he has 
enjoyed them, I was almost about to say he has believed 
them. 

He is more than a student of the childhood of the 
world ; he isa child. Therefore he has done the admirable 
work of collecting all the stories of the earth into one long 
library, unpolluted by information or notes or archeological 
researches, unrolling themselves before us without beginning 
ox end as if told only by the voice of the one veiled and 
nameless story-teller, at whose feet all the nations have sat. 
The Violet Fairy Book, which is the new addition to the 
series, contains a particularly delightful collection. The 
mere names of “ The Greatest Liar in the World” or “ The 
Eater of People” are enough to awaken the elvish hunger. 
But while it is doubtful whether any literature ought to be 
criticised (except for private and financial reasons), it is quite 
certain that fairy tales ought not to be criticised. The 
hearer should either listen to them or go to sleep. 

Of all forms of literature, it seems to me, fairy tales 
give the truest picture of life. There may be errors in detail, 
but in a world so full of strange things they scarcely matter. 
Two-headed giants and beanstalks that climb up into the sky 
may not be true, but assuredly they are not too wonderful 
to be true. But the atmosphere of the fairy tale is astonish- 
ingly true to life. It deals with the silent witchery which 
lies in common substances, corn and stones and apple trees 
and fire. It presents these, no doubt, as magic stones and 
magic apple trees, and if anyone will stare at them steadliy 
ina field at twilight he will find himself quite unable to assert 
that they are not magic. Let me take one quite practical 
example of the truth of fairy tales. In these stories success 
is made to depend upon a number of small material objects 
and observances ; life is a chain of talismans. If a man 
touches three trees in passing he is safe ; if he touches four 
he is ruined. If the hero meets a miller without a beard he 
is to answer none of his questions. If he plucks a red 
flower in a particular meadow he will have power over the 
mighty kings of some distant city. Now this poetic sense 
of the decisiveness of some flying detail is a thou- 
sand times more practical and genuine than the 
pompous insistence on some moral or scientific law which 
is the basis of most realistic novels. None of us know when 
we haye done something irrevocable. Our fate has been 
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often decided by the twist of a road or the shape of a tree. 
Nay, it has often been decided by an omnibus or an adver- 
tisement, and there can therefore be little reason for denying 
that it is a magic omnibus or a magic advertisement. 

The great truth and value of the fairy-tale view of life 
cannot be better conveyed than by saying that it chiefly 
arises from the entire absence of the supernatural in fairy 
tales. There is no miraculous department there, nothing 
conceived as outrageous and exceptional, nothing that 
recalls crystal-gazing and the planchette. There is no 
trace or hint of that modern “ spiritual world” which im- 
plies that this world is not spiritual. In the fairy tales, 
portents are orderly and inevitable, they are part of the 
very texture of natural life. In a place so strange as this 
earth it is as natural to meet griffins and witches and three- 
headed dogs as to meet geese and oxen. This earth of 
ours is conceived as a place full of innumerable marvels. 
A cottage door opens, and a bull walks in and asks, in the 
most formal language, to be betrothed to the cottager's 
daughter. Such an incident would appeal to an actual 
person as lying somewhat outside normal experience and 
etiquette. But the cottager, though he regards it as 
astonishing, does not regard it as supernatural. It is not 
a proof to him of the existence of psychic phenomena, or 
of the inspiration of the Bible, or of the fact that he is 
going mad. It is simply a proof that however old a man 
grows, he is always younger than this wonderful world. It 
would be well perhaps if a wiser age could learn that simple 
fact. The fairy tale hero is impressed, doubtless, when 
the pumpkin turns into a coach or the castle soars into the 
air. But he is not impressed for the mean and _ stupid 
reason that he had thought that the world was prosaic. 
Life for him is an illimitable sea of monsters. He is often 
astonished, but, if I may employ the phrase, he would be 
more astonished if he were not astonished. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that fairy tales are 
either immoral or unmoral. They do not tally with the 
trivialities of every particular moral code, but in this re- 
spect they resemble all works of art. It is not true that art 
is unmoral: men were driven to take so narrow a view of 
art merely because they already took so narrow a view of 
morality. In other words, art is unmoral because such a 
large amount of morality is immoral. The fairy tales, 
though they reek from end to end with theft and violence 
and treachery, remain as moral as Miss Edgeworth’s tales. 
In them we see the great lines of the elementary laws and 
ideals as we see them nowhere else. We learn first and 
foremost that all doors fly open to courage and to hope. 
We learn that the world.is bound together in mysterious 
bonds of trust and compact and prevision, and that even 
green dragons keep their promises. We learn that nothing 
is wasted in the mills of the world, that a jewel thrown 
into the sea, a kindness to a stricken bird, an idle word to 
a ragged wayfarer, have in them some terrible value, and 
are bound up with the destiny of men. Nothing is more 
typical and recurrent in the ethics of the fairy tale than 
this great idea that nothing can be lost. Three ships are 
swallowed by a whale, but seven years afterwards they are 
disgorged, crews and all, when a talisman is touched or a 
word uttered. A baby is murdered and buried, but a tree 
grows from his dust, every leaf of which calls for his father. 
A secret is whispered into a hole in the ground, and a bush 
grows out of it: from the bush a flute is made, but the 
flute will only sing the words of the secret. In the extra- 
ordinarily beautiful Roumanian tale included in this 
volume, “The Boys with the Golden Stars,” two children 
are murdered, they grow into two trees that talk, the trees 
are cut down and made into two beds that talk, they are 
burnt and become two fires that talk, and so on through 
every natural change till they become babies again. What 
is this but the principle which is called Immortality in 
theology, and in science the Conservation of Energy ? 
Both ideas are founded upon one great conception, that 
the world is ruled by a sublime parsimony; that there is 
no such thing as a dust-bin in the house of God. 

This is one very characteristic moral of fairy tales, 
the idea of the indestructibility of an essence or an act. 


Another fully as common and even more essential is the 
great idea which lies at the heart of the story of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” and a hundred kindred tales; the idea 
that by loving a thing we make it beautiful. The fairy 
tale warns us above all things to be on our guard against 
the disguises of things, and to regard every ugly and repel- 
lent exterior with a hopeful and divine suspicion, Out 
of the darkness of a time older than the oldest chronicles 
come in such stories as “Cinderella” and “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” a sermon against snobbishness which might 
have been preached by Thackeray. 

But all these massive fragments of primitive morality 
are secondary to the great moral spirit which is the very 
heart of the fairy tales. That spirit is the principle appear- 
ing and reappearing in a thousand folk-lore stories, that 
nothing can do a man harm unless he fears it. At no time 
in the history of civilisation, perhaps, has there been so 
much need to recall the ethics of the ancient warfare of Jack 
against the Giant, of the small against the gigantic. Those 
who in our day express a peculiar sympathy with the weak 
in their struggle against the strong are often accused of 
indulging a hyper-sensitive humanitarianism unknown to the 
robuster ages of the world. The thing is a delusion. The 
sympathy for the weak against the strong speaks out of the 
oldest twilight : it is the very backbone of the most savage 
steries with which we have to deal in anthropology. For 
the fairy tale is only the history of man himself, at once the 
weakest and the strongest of the creatures. Man is the 
third brother of the cosmic story, conquering where the arro- 
gant elder brothers, mammoth or ichthyosaurus, have 
gone toruin. He is the “Brer Rabbit” of the universe, 
standing in triumphant wit and weakness upon a 
pile of all the failures of force. A new worship of strength 
and courage has arisen in our day, a cult of strength 
which consists in collapsing before everything that is strong, 
a cult of courage which consists in running away from 
anything which is courageous. Had this new philosophy 
of force existed previously, the fairy tale of man 
would never even have begun. Man would have been 
afraid of every sea if it was stronger than his ships, of every 
field if it was bigger than his plough. The strength of 
man has entirely arisen out of contempt of strength: it was 
the more ready to fight the dragon the vaster it was, even 
if its jaws were the heavens and its eyes were the sun and 
moon. 
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THE SOVERANE HERBE: A HISTORY OF 
TOBACCO. 


THE SovERANE HERBE: A History oF Topacco, By W.A. 


Penn. London: Grant Richards. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1901. 


For the ordinary mind to grasp the mass of erudition that 
Mr. Penn has acquired touching tobacco, suggests the old 
question whether the finite can comprehend the infinite. 
That this knowledge is of a herb whose virtues were un- 
known to the Western world till three hundred years ago, 
reminds us what an uncomfortable and_ poverty-stricken 
existence was that of man in the Middle Ages. No tea, 
coffee, sugar, spirits, tobacco. The ascetic will reply that 
al! these merely supply pleasures of sense, and that the in- 
creasing indulgence of all classes of modern society in them 
is but a sign of the tightening bondage of sense. Perhaps 
it is with a view to the overthrow of such censorious moralists 
that Mr. Penn has laid stress on the religious origin of 
smoking, 7.¢., pipe smoking, for the true smoker does not 
recognise those who only smoke cigars and cigarettes, just 
as middle-aged men who played “ Rugby” mean that game 
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when they talk of football. Not the least interesting part of 
Mr. Penn’s work is his review of the social estimation that 
tobacco has been held in at various times and its tragic 
lapse from respectability in the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, when it was as immoral as playing billiards (the 
inherent viciousness of the colour green having much to do 
with the latter case). Of course, from certain 
abstract points of view, tobacco is still noxious. 
A “materia medica” treatise contains a grisly sum- 
mary of the unwholesome properties of tobacco in com- 
bustion, and goes so far as to classify under poisons, sub- 
division “narcotic.” A  Blue-book recently issued on 
“Inebriate Reformatories” tells of the various other con- 
comitant vices of the inebriate, prominent among which, in 
most disreputable company, appears the “ tobacco habit ” as 
the doctors call “smoking.” ‘To vecite the poisonous pro- 
perties of tobacco, and to talk about “a tobacco habit ” 
as if it were a vicious and morbid slavery, in documents 
which do not ordinarily come in the way of the public, is 
far less dangerous to it than a successful attempt to brand 
it as “ungentlemanly.” This was done once, and quite 
fitly an exception was made only in favour of cigars, 
whose merit was that they were tobacco in its dearest form, 
and therefore could only be bought by a small class. 
Cheroot smoking by retired Anglo-Indians was, no doubt, 
looked on as a quasi-exotic habit, a touch of local colour, 
such as an early Victorian Rudyard Kipling would have 
flung in, but not likely to spread to the community more 
than if these same returned exiles had acquired a habit of 
staining their teeth with betel. 


Mr. Penn states that it was during the Commonwealth 
that smoking became general in England, which seems to 
have been the Jocus classicus of the practice (we mean 
“ pipe ” smoking), though, as Virgil saith: 

“ Exspirent alii melius redolentia signa (brands) Cubarum.” 


There had been earlier smokers, and in such a list 
would be some great names. Sir Walter Raleigh smoked 
with Spenser, when they were at Youghal in 1586 and 1587. 
We do not know whether Mr. Penn is surmising or speaking 
with authority when he says that their smoking was a “ pre- 
ventive against the ‘ damp and fogs’ of Ireland.” We talk 
of the Irish climate in that strange, traditional manner with 
which the French and others talk of ours. With tobacco and 
Colin Clout for companions, no man should have been un- 
happy in the valley of the Blackwater. Yet these stout- 
hearted men at times pined for the delights of the Court of 
Elizabeth, as Cicero languished in exile from Rome. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by the way, cultivated tobacco near Cork 
and Youghal. Mr. Penn reminds us that the South of Ire- 
land is well fitted for the growth of the tobacco plant, and 
that it might have been a flourishing industry in Ireland 
but for the anxiety of the English Treasury, whose Lords 
were afraid that competition from such a quarter might 
spoil the revenue from duty on American tobaccos. 


Smoking was one of the things in which the Restora- 
tion did not reverse the practice of the Commonwealth. At 
that time a tobacconist’s shop seems to have borne the sign 
of a “ tobacco crowned, wooden Indian,” just as later it was 
distinguished by the effigy of a snuff-taking Highlander with 
an enlarged nose. We have a good quotation from Mr. Pepys, 
who “ going down Drury-lane on June 7, 1665, saw some 
houses marked with the red cross and ‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon us.’ It put me in an ill conception of myself, and my 
smells, so that I was forced to buy some roll tobacco to smell 
to and chaw, which took away my apprehension.” 


Mr. Penn further quotes from an account published by 
M. de Rochefort in 1671 of his travels in England the pre- 
vious year : 


“ He notes the general habit of smoking in his account of 
an evening he spent at Worcester: ‘The supper being 
finished, they set on the table half a dozen pipes and a 
pacquet of tobacco for smoking, which is a general custom 
as well among women as men, who think that without 
tobacco one cannot live in England, because they say it 
dissipates the evil humours of the brain. . . . Ihave known 
several who, not content with smoking in the day, went to 
bed with pipes in their mouths, and others who have risen in 


the night to light their pipes, to take tobacco with as much 
pleasure as they would have received in drinking either 
Greek or Shiant wine.’” 


M. de Rochefort says gravely that schoolmasters taught 
their pupils how to smoke properly, and that their mothers 
filled a pipe for the children every morning, who put it in 
their satchel with their books. Mr. Penn confirms this 
account, which might read like a traveller’s tale, by one or 
two statements from English writers of the time. 

These things being so, we are inclined to ask whence 
that mysterious decree, which makes it penal for an under- 
graduate in academical dress to smoke. Is it some un- 
repealed effect of the prejudice of the earlier Stuarts, or 
was it put forth when tobacco fell upon evil days ? 


‘Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, recording an 
evening he spent with his brother at Garaway’s Coffee 
House in 1702 (is it the place from which Mr. Pickwick wrote 
the ‘chops and tomato sauce’ letter?) says he ‘was 
surprised to see his sickly child of three years old fill its 
pipe of tobacco and smoke it as, and farrandly as, a man of 
three-score; after that a second and a third pipe without 
the least concern, as it is said to have done above a 
year ago,’” 


It needs no very wise uncle to know the age of his 
own nephew; otherwise we think that Mr. Penn should 
in fairness have suggested that this premature indulgence 
had stunted the child’s growth, and given it such an air 
of moral degradation that the uncle could only speak of 
“ it.” 

The reigns of William and Anne saw no abatement 
of the “tobacco habit”; but in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the fashionable world began to frown 
on it: 

“The solace of the weed was confined until well after the 


middle of the last century to artists and Bohemians, and to 
what are invidiously known as the ‘ working classes.’ ”’ 


It was rehabilitated in the late reign. Association 
with the French and the Turks in the Crimean War is 
supposed to have introduced the cigarette into England. 
Tie present war has not yet led to the cultivation of a taste 
fer Boer tobacco. 

Concerning all such facts connected with the social 
progress of tobacco, as well as the antiquities therefore, 
and the varieties and development of the pipe, the cultiva- 
tion of the plant and the manufacture of the drug, the 
effect cf tobacco on the bodily functions, Mr. Penn has 
semething to say in his entertaining book. 

H. M. C. 





EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. 


EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. By Frederic Walter Fuller. 
With Map. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1901. 


Mr. FuLteEr, the author of this excellent work, has summed 
up in a comparatively few, but at the same time, very bright 
pages, the history of progress made in Egypt under 
British rule. If we overlook the origin of our present 
position in the Land of the Pharaohs, we must concede that 
the country is in a far more prosperous condition than it 
was when administered by the French. We have, at least, 
placed the fellah in a position he has never enjoyed before, 
and if he revolts against us he will deserve his fate, which 
will be the reverse of a pleasant one. ‘The legal difficulties 
which are constantly cropping up in Egypt, and for which 
we are sometimes blamed, are almost identical with those 
which hamper judicial matters in Turkey, but they have 
lately been considerably diminished, thanks to our influence. 
The existence of religious tribunals, or Mehkemeh 
Shereyieh, cannot be interfered with on account of the 
peculiar ideas entertained, even among the best educated 
Mahommedans, as to the true position of Christians. 
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The decisions of the Mehkemeh Courts, however, 
are confined to such questions as relate to personal 
status, marriage, divorce, alimony, charge of children, and 
inheritance. So long as the dispute is confined to 
Mahommedans, there is not much harm done, but when 
a Christian and a Mahommedan has a difference, which 
they feel obliged to bring into court, the Christian generally 
has to go to the wall, for in the Mehkemeh the testimony of 
a Christian is still inadmissible. So little, however, does 
the average Mahommedan mind understand religious 
equality that a learned and evidently very intelligent 
Egyptian lawyer once asked the author whether in England 
“Papists were allowed to appear as witnesses in our courts 
of justice ?” and he was greatly surprised when he learnt 
that they held exactly the same position in this matter as 
other citizens. The question of mixed marriages when 
brought before the religious tribunals of Egypt has resulted 
in considerable trouble, and it would be well for non- 
Mahommedan women to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the laws of Egypt relating to marriage before embark- 
ing on a matrimonial adventure with a Mahommedan. 
Otherwise they stand a fair chance of one day finding them- 
selves in the position of the heroines of many a romance 
of the eighteenth century, who lived to discover that they 
had been married by a false priest. Quite recently a friend 
of the reviewer who lives in Cairo related a piteous story 
of a young English governess, who thought she had married 
her employer, and believed she had a right to consider her- 
self his legal wife. She had not taken the trouble to 
consult either the British Consul or a solicitor, and one fine 
day woke up to discover that she had no legal status as 
a married woman whatever, either from the Egyptian or 
the European view of her case. 


Perhaps Mr. Fuller’s most original and most interesting 
chapter is the one which he devotes to the history of the 
Copts and other native Christians, concerning whom the 
average Englishman knows little or nothing. That the 
Copts are the descendants of the Ancient Egyptians seems 
rather doubtful, but there is absolute evidence that they 
have existed in the country from a very remote period of 
antiquity, and that they were converted to Christianity in 
its earliest days. 


From the religious point of view they may be said to 
be divided into two distinct Churches: the Uniates, who 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the Pope, and the 
Independents, who have a Patriarch of their own. It is 
remarkable that they should have remained attached to 
their religion, notwithstanding terrible persecutions and 
occasional massacres through so many _ centuries, 
especially when we consider that the Mahommedans have 
always offered them the greatest inducements to abandon 
their faith, The Mahommedan who embraced Christianity 
was formerly subject to the penalty of being burnt alive, 
but a Copt who became a Mussulman was paraded through 
the streets, particularly when he happened to be a man of 
any importance, and usually given an estate or employment 
under the Government. Only two years ago a Copt who 
became a Mussulman was carried in triumph through 
Cairo, and the occasion was chosen for an anti-Christian 
demonstration, the ringleaders of which, however, were 
speedily arrested. Sumptuary restrictions, which once 
weighed rather heavily upon these people, have long since 
been abolished, but they still adhere to dark colours, the 
former badge of their disabilities. They had also great 
difficulty in obtaining permission to build churches, and 
often after the church was built something was discovered 
in connection with it which was not quite legal, and the 
edifice was at once burnt down and a mosque erected on its 
site. Notwithstanding, however, all their troubles, until 
the Europeans established banks and introduced other arts 
and inventions, the Copts were the financiers, artists, archi- 
tects, and builders of the most beautiful monuments of 
so-called Saracenic art. It must, indeed, have been galling 
for them to devote their genius to the erection of the superb 
mosques which still adorn Cairo, and to reflect that it was 


impossible for them to lavish it upon their own churches. 
So pleased do they seem with the manner in which they are 
treated since our occupation of the country that quite 
recently a Coptic gentleman said to Mr. Fuller, discussing 
with him the question of the possibility of our withdrawing 
from Egypt, “If, and when, you go, those among us who 
have anything to sell will sell it, and go with 
you.” The remark was curious as coming from one 
of a body which had received little favour, though 
absolute tolerance, since the British occupation. 
The Coptic religion must not in any way be sup- 
posed to resemble any Western or Protestant sect. The 
difference between them and the Roman Catholics and 
Greeks is dogmatically very slight. The most remarkable 
feature of the Coptic Church is its perpetuation of the 
old language of the Pharaohs, under the guise of 
Coptic, which is the direct descendant of the 
hieroglyphs, and is absolutely the same language in 
Greek instead of native characters. It would seem 
that the Coptic language was a spoken dialect as late 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
date of the death of the last old man who spoke 
it having been recorded as 1633. It is probable, 
however, that instances where it was still spoken 
might have been found in Upper Egypt even later. 
The Coptic Mass, although it is virtually the same as the 
Roman Catholic and Greek but much longer, is not so 
elaborate a ceremony, nor are the vestments anything like 
as magnificent. Casual visitors to Egypt are very apt to 
see baskets of small loaves handed round among the con- 
gregation, and to suppose that this is their manner of dis- 
tributing the Eucharist. As a matter of fact, this is only 2 
ceremony recording the Last Supper, which may be seen on 
nearly any Sunday in France, when the fain-bénit is gene- 
rally handed round by one of the principal members of the 
congregation. The Sacrament is quite another affair, and 
is never administered to anyone who is not personally known 
to the priest as being fit to receive it. The bread is placed 
in the mouth of the communicant, and is accompanied by a 
spoonful of wine. Circumcision is not, as is often stated, 
a religious rite among them, but simply amongst the agri- 
cultural population a matter of hygiene. On the other 
hand, baptism by triple immersion is obligatory. Confirma- 
tion is also considered a Sacrament, and is administered 
immediately after baptism, and not, as with us, after the 
child has grown to youth. The Copts are monogamists, and 
their priests are allowed to marry once. Sometimes a 
priest who is a widower may, after much ado with the 
Patriarch, succeed in obtaining a license to remarry. The 
saints are honoured and prayed to, while oracular con- 
fession is admitted, and extreme unction administered. 

The principal defect in Mr. Fuller’s book is his abuse 
of the “ Appendix.” He might with advantage have woven 
his special information into his general text. The work 
would materially have gained by the process. Be this as 
it may, he has produced a most interesting and informing 
work. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





PROBLEMS OF POPULARITY. 


FAME AND Fiction. By E. A. Bennett. London: Grant 
Richards, 


Tue writer of this interesting book has set out on an enter- 
prise in which all who value Criticism will wish him good 
fortune. For a long time the world of letters, as it exists 
now, has been calling for scientific treatment; elements 
have found their way into it which have hardly been so 
much as classed by anyone with an aptitude for the work. 
In the bookish section of society there has always been 
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bookish talk, certainly ; and that section writes and reads 
an immense volume of bookish printed matter. But how 
small and how self-sufficient that section is! How intolerant, 
and how essentially uncritical, is its attitude toward a great 
body of work that is actually doing something to mould and 
fashion the life of the time, either for good or evil! Many 
educated people are content to have no more against Mr. 
Hall Caine than that his style is slipshod and mean, or that 
his lords behave improbably. It satisfies them that the 
oracle of culture should cry, “ Do let me read you this absurd 
passage from Barabbdas,” or, “ Here is a purple patch from 
Lhe Sorrows of Satan that will make you roar.” What is 
not brought home to them by the people whom they agree 
to call critics is the fact that Miss Corelli is one of the most 
powerful people in the world. Nobody helps them to realise 
that Miss Corelli enjoys a fuller life than almost any other 
British subject, reaching out to and touching her tens of 
thousands while people many times more tolerable than she 
can only know and influence a few score men and women. 
They laugh at Miss Corelli’s childish ignorance and her 
many other less winning qualities, but they forget that Miss 
Corelli can any day take a nap after lunch in the moral 
certainty that great numbers of readers are at that instant 
under her spell, either revelling in the delights which she has 
created, or raving because someone else has taken Ardath 
out of the circulating library. If Miss Corelli and Mr. Caine 
(of whom much the same may be said) are not worth serious, 
earnest, competent treatment, what contemporary writer is 
worth it? We may pass by Mr. Silas Hocking with a faint 
smile, and no more ; but in the year 1900 his publishers state 
that they sold 1,093,185 copies of his novels. ‘The work 
of such writers ought to be taken at what it is: the prime 
fact in modern literature. It ought to be discussed in 
sermons and argued about in Hyde Park. People should 
become possessed by it, friendships should be shattered 
over it; above all, an epic ought to be written round it. 
Now when is all this going to be done ? 

Mr. E. A. Bennett has begun the movement, and begun 
it well. He makes in his first chapter a profession of his 
dislike for the finicking minority who despise the inartistic 
mass of mankind. 


“Tf 50,000 people (he says) buy a novel whose short- 
comings render it tenth-rate, we may be sure that they 
have not conspired to do so, and also that their ap- 
parently strange unanimity is not due to chance. There 
must be another explanation of the phenomenon, and 
when this explanation is discovered some real progress will 
have been made towards that democratisation of art which 
it is surely the duty of the minority to undertake, and to 
undertake in a religious spirit. The missionary does not 


make converts by a process of jeers; he minimises the dil- | 


ference between himself and the heathen, assumes a 
brotherhood, and sympathetically leads forward from one 
point of view to another, and in order thus to lead forward 
he finds out wkat the first point of view is.” 


In this extract Mr. Bennett's idea is outlined; it is, 
to arrive at that explanation he speaks of, to solve that 
problem in the “psychology of the crowd” which is pre- 
sented by each really great literary reputation. Mr. 
Bennett, in short, has grasped the truth that no progress 
can be made by only laughing at the bold, exuberant, rich 
vulgarity of popular taste; it has to be felt and gripped 
before it can be drawn out into finer strands. Like all 
other true reformers, he proposes to the cultivated class 
—that tiny fragment of the British nation—to make a 
moral sacrifice, to forego the pleasure of openly mocking 
the simple at their books. It is a pleasure, he might have 
pointed out, which is in its essence precisely the same as 
that which the savage feels who has secured the mis- 
sionary’s top-hat and umbrella, and who inflates his chest, 
and sticks out his feet as he walks, to underline his supe- 
riority over savages who have obtained the less remarkable 
and less complex articles of the good man’s equipment. 

In pursuit of this idea, Mr. Bennett furnishes us with 
an excellent and scholarly chapter on the “ Average 
Reader.” He does not pretend to pull out Leviathan with 
a hook; he admits that “the great public is so various 
and its predilections so subtly and mysteriously instinc- 
tive,” that any complete analysis of it is a hopeless thing. 


But “balancing one variety of the cultured against 
another,” and assuming the existence of an “ Average 
Reader,” certain definite statements can be made about 
that person’s literary taste. He is, says Mr. Bennett, fully 
developing each dictum in sentences I wish I could quote, 
unaffected, intelligent and reasonable, fond of an impos- 
ing plot and heroic persons (Mr. Bennett’s short and excel- 
lent dissertation on the importance of “subject” is one 
of his best passages), fond of sincerity and painstaking ; 
he is, on the defective side, without sense of form, fond of 
glaring, crude effects, and “capable of a personal animus 
against the novelist who with too much suddenness invites 
him to readjust his scheme of things.” Such is the sketch 
of popular taste as Mr. Bennett sees it ; and few will call it 
anything but faithful. 

It must not be supposed that, in dealing with certain 
comic popularities, like Mr. Hocking’s and Miss Corelli's, 
this critic makes it a duty to look at them only with the 
eye of science. He does tell us why it is that these two 
authors please and impress and enthral their respective 
publics, and courts to them for good all that can be counted. 
But that is balanced, as it should be, with a vivid realisation 
of “the appalling and absolute wrongness and badness” of 
Miss Corelli’s work, and the complete nullity of Mr. 
Hocking’s. Mr. Bennett’s chapter on Miss Corelli is one of 
his best, I like it next to his chapter on the more esoteric 
Miss E. ‘'T. Fowler. The following passage is perhaps as 
fair and accurate a criticism of Miss Corelli as could ve 
penned within the limits : 


“Perhaps the most wonderlul thing about this book is 
that the author has faith in her work. By a thousand 
indications we are convinced that she truly believes it to be 
sublime. Zhe Master Chi istian is a perfectly honest revela- 
tion of a personality. Egotistic, theatrica', vindictive, 
obtuse, and perhaps vain, that personality is nevertheless 
not a mean one. It is distinguished by a ferocious hatred 
of shams and by an earnestness almost terrible. Miss 
Corelli has the not-ignoble passions of the reformer. She 
must tilt or she will die. That her tiltings are farcically 
futile is due neither to lack of energy nor lack of sincerity, 
nor diffidence in attack, nor doubts, but simply to a com- 
plete absence of humour and artistic feeling, and her 
rhapsodic ignorance of life. Invincibly self-possessed and 
self-satisfied, conscious of power, and, above all, conscious 
of rectitude, she revels gorgeously in her lyric mastery of 
the commonplace, deeming it genius, and finds in the fracas 
of phamphleteering fiction an outlet aud satisfaction for all 
her desires.” 


Beside his criticisms of popular authors, Mr. Bennett has 
a couple of chapters, one on “The Revolution in Jour- 
nalism,” an apology for the state of things called into 
existence by Sir George Newnes and developed by Mr. 
Harmsworth ; the other on “ The Fiction of Popular Maga- 
zines,” a clear-sighted account of the class of work of which 
Mrs. L. T. Meade is the supreme artificer. And in a few 
final chapters, such as those on George Moore and Tur- 
genev, Mr. Bennett turns to the consideration of writers 
less popular, with whom he can deal as a man of letters 
pure and simple ; and excellent chapters they are. 


E. C. 





SIENA. 


Siena. Von Luise M. Richter. Leipzig und Berlin: 


Verlag 
and E. A. Seemann. 1901. 
Or the multiplying of illustrated books there is no end, since 
the process of producing illustrations has become so facile. 
We cannot, however, compliment the publishers of the 
volume under notice on their success with the numerous 
(152 to 184 pages) reproductions from photographs 2f 
famous buildings and paintings it contains. For those who 
already know Siena, it may be convenient to have a sheaf 
of reminders of some of the beautiful things they have ad- 
mired there, but such indistinct and toneless representations 
are not calculated to inspire the mind of the intending 
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traveller with that longing desire to visit the originals which 
the author tells us it is her object to produce. 

In the days when people drove to Rome in their own 
carriage or went under the charge of a vetturino, Siena was 
an invariable stopping-place, and all old travel-books sing its 
praises worthily. Railways came and left it out in the cold 
for many years together. Even after the network had made 
it very easily accessible it still did not come necessarily into 
the direct line of march, and so was much less visited than 
Genoa and Pisa, Bologna and Florence, or even Perugia. For 
this reason it has long remained more unspoilt and vul- 
garised, and consequently more attractive than places more 
frequented. ‘Till almost recently it was entirely innocent of 
that instrument of dull levelling uniformity, the “ luxurious 
Hotel.” You were received into the houses of the towns- 
people with a warmth of attention and a moderateness of 
charge and a desire to make you love their city which con- 
stituted a genuine hospitality. In this way you caught 
their enthusiasm and learnt their traditions and habits, and 
altogether acquired an acquaintance with the life and history 
of the place in a way which will never be offered us again. 

For the reverent traveller and art-student Siena is still 
a mine of interest. There still lingers a delicious charm 
about its own peculiar architecture, its own peculiar school 
of painting, its own peculiar customs, its own peculiar en- 
vironments. Its people have always cultivated a loving appre- 
ciation of all these, therefore its buildings have for the most 
part been well kept up ; its best paintings have rarely been 
sold away; the legends of its saints and worthies which 
contemporary limners portrayed are still alive on the lips 
of its people. Therefore, anything like a complete study of 
the Sienese school can only be made on the spot. In regard 
to painting especially, its chief characteristics are unrepro- 
duceable. They are great tenderness and depth of feeling ; 
all its painters vied with each other in earnestness of expres- 
sion, in gladness, rapture, and holy mirth; their favourite 
St. Galgano, model of penitents, so that he is constantly 
painted in conjunction with Mary Magdalen, is never shown 
us as a sad ascetic, but always as a thing of joyous beauty. 
All this does not seem to have warmed the mind of our 
writer ; she disposes, for instance, in a few summary, almost 
depreciative lines, of Sano di Pietro, yet who ever painted 
the intense mutual affection of Mother and Child as we see 
it depicted in the beaming eyes, the cheek pressed against 
cheek, of his No. 293 in the Galleria di Belle Arti? 

This exulting spirit of the Sienese painters shows itself 
not only in expression, but is displayed in warmth, depth, 
and richness of colouring unreached anywhere else—har- 
mony of warm hues seems to have been their special delight. 
If you stand and watch the light of the setting sun pour in 
through the western door of the Carmine on to the amber 
drapery of the Assumption of Bernardino Fungai you will 
remember it all your life after as if you had been admitted 
to a vision of celestial glory as no fuller on earth could dye 
it, and all the blue and red garments of Umbria seem “ as 
filthy rags” by the comparison. 

Of these qualities even good illustration could convey 
no idea. Furthermore, the want of at-one-ness with 
medizval beliefs and devotions on the part of the writer 
detracts immensely from the due appreciation of such sub- 
jects as have to be here treated, and spoils the lessons which 
her evident acquaintance with them would otherwise have 
supplied. ‘Take, as a crucial test, the cold and off-hand way 
in which St. Bernardin is treated, Bernardin the essentially 
loving Franciscan beloved of Siena, as ardent a reformer 
of manners and rebuker of luxury as Savonarola, and without 
his fanaticism and violence. 

For the rest, the index is quite inadequate, and the 
illustrations are irritating for generally being placed away 
from the corresponding text. On all these accounts we do 
not think the book is one that would repay rendering into 
English. Painstaking labour, and even great technical 
knowledge, will not make up for want of sympathy. We 
have English writers who could give us a more adequate pre- 
sentment of Siena. 


R. H. B. 


FICTION. 


NEw CANTERBURY TALES. By Maurice Hewlett. Westininster : 
Constable and Co. 6s. 


Tue Lairp’s Luck AND OTHER Firesipe Tates. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. London: Cassell and Co. 6s. 


THERE are not many points of similarity between the 
two books we are going to consider this week. They 
both consist of short stories; that is almost all 
that they have in common. In style, in tone, and 
in matter they are wide as the poles asunder. Mr. 
Hewlett writes as ever with as many fanciful flourishes 
as an early Victorian instructor in caligraphy ; 
the tone of his tales is capricious, often we feel it is 
almost lascivious ; and his matter is medizval with the 
medizvalism of ultra-modernity. Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
on the other hand, writes, as he always does, in a 
dignified style, free from any trace of affectation; a 
pleasant breeziness and a strongly Puritanical spirit 
pervade his work ; and his tales are chiefly of modern 
adventure, with perhaps a leaning to subjects which 
during the last three or four years have become a little 
old-fashioned. Both are masters of their art, and, 
behind all differences, each has that faculty for pure 
story-telling which is rare among the innumerable 
writers of fiction of the present day. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett was in a daring mood when 
he wrote New Canterbury Tales on the title-page of his 
latest book. As far as the daring is concerned, we 
admire him for it: ‘‘ That is a poor-hearted chronicler,” 
as he says, ‘‘ who withholds from a tale because some 
other has told one well.’’ But we cannot understand 
why he asks us to measure his work by the ‘‘ tanta- 
lising standard of attainment” set by Chaucer, with 
whose spirit and method he has so little in com- 
mon. It seems to us a supererogatory piece of 
daring which has little to commend it. It is not 
as if the pilgrimage means much to him or throws 
any valuable light on the tales. He actually 
asks us in the prologue to be more concerned with the 
tales than the tellers. Even the fact that they went 
along the famous old Pilgrim’s way that follows the 
northern ridge of the downs through Surrey and Kent 
from Winchester to Canterbury is not used as one 
would expect a modern writer to use it, to give any 
marked local colour to the tales. In truth the pilgrims 
themselves, when they do not ‘somewhat offend like 
Perceval Perceforest with ‘‘ the hot green eyes,” who 
is everlastingly represented in the act of squeezing the 
hand of, or otherwise fondling, Mistress Mawdleyn 
Touchett, interest us but very little, and their 
pilgrimage not at all. 

The tales are another matter. If Mr. Hewlett 
has not Chaucer’s endearing simplicity, his humour, and 
his broad humanity, he has qualities of his own that 
make him a lively and interesting story-teller. To 
begin with there is a full-bloodedness about his works 
which makes us regret that he does not come to the 
rescue of our anemic drama. Sometimes, as in Dan 
Costard’s tale of the salacious old hermit, we see the 
defects of this quality, but generally we rejoice in it. 
In the first story, for example, Zhe Countess Alys, it 
makes the heroine’s resistance to the advances of the 
most puissant King, Edward III., a triumph to admire, 
not merely an obvious course of which we faintly 
approve. To get pity for the Countess would have 
been a very easy feat. Mr. Hewlett has succeeded 
in evoking admiration for her by making her a 
real woman of flesh and blood. The fighting in Captain 
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Solomon Brazenhead’s lusty tale of Zhe Two Brothers 
and in the Shipman’s romantic story of The Last of the 
Apple is marked by the same quality. It is responsible, 
too, for the best part of that crudely impossible tale 
St. Juan of Plessy, the part that describes the fierce 
maternal love of the Jewess Sornia. Wit also Mr. 
Hewlett shows, and shows abundantly. Here is an 
example to hand that is of quotable length : ‘‘ Now to 
love is to desire, and to desire to grow, To grow is 
to need new clothes.” This of a lover who is proposing 
to disguise himself in female attire to get into the 
presence of his mistress. The flourishes are no doubt 
responsible for a great part of the charm of the work. 
Sometimes, however, Mr. Hewlett’s images get beyond 
us. ‘* He lifted up a tight, wizened face, whereon sat 
desire grinning like a dog,” calls up for us no clear 
picture of old Sir Caradoc coming to the castle of the 
Red Fell to avenge the death of his son. It is, 
however, the determination to keep up the pitch of 
the work that is responsible for a great deal of its 
fascination and distinction, as well as for an occasional 
straining of effect. But of Mr. Hewlett’s style, which a 
large public knows so well by now, we have not space 
to write further. We have attempted to indicate the 
main characteristics of Zhe New Canterbury Tales, an 
interesting collection of notable tales which, however, 
with the exception of that most gay and charming 
comedy of errors Eugenie and Galiotto, we can by no 
means unreservedly admire. 


**O.’s” welcome volume contains nine short 
stories, if we count as one the three parts of Zhe 
Two Scouts. Of these, the one we have mentioned 
seems to us the most excellent in all respects. 
It is a tale of the Peninsular War about two 
scouts who bore the same name, and were in conse- 
quence regarded by the French as one person. Their 
adventures are in themselves interesting, but do not 
form the main interest of the story, which lies in the great 
difference of character between the two McNeills, the 
one being a splendid Quixote, who carried his quixotism 
into his work, scorning /imesse and disguises, and the 
other being a clever man-of-the-world, who could not 
see the difference between hiding in a truss of hay or 
under a wig. The former, who was a Presbyterian, 
attempted to convert the latter, who was a Roman 
Catholic. As Marmont’s army, whose movements they 
are engaged in watching, was approaching the Presby- 
terian handed the Catholic a copy of Zhe Pilgrim's 
Progress. 


‘“¢It is a question,’ said he, as I thanked him, ‘and one 
often Aw Soe if it be not better that a whole army, such 
as we see approaching, should perish bodily in every cir- 
cumstance of horror than that one soul, such as yours or 
mine, should fail to find the true light. For my part ’—and 
here he seemed to deprecate a weakness—‘I have never 
been able to go quite so far; I hope not from any lack of in- 
tellectual courage. Wiil you take notes while I dictate ?’ 

‘*So on the last ieaf of Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress | entered 
the slaughter of each battalion. . . .” 


It is an admirable picture clearly drawn, and with it 
we will leave the tale, nor attempt to retell, for fear of 
spoiling, how the one went to death for a scruple of 
conscience and the other was forced to acquiesce and 
admire. 

Of the other eight tales, the frst, Zhe Laird’s Luck, 
is a study of the supernatural, which readers of Old 
Fires and Profitable Ghosts will remember ‘‘ Q.’s” 
aptitude for. The next, Zhree Men of Badajos, is an 
interesting study of hallucination, and _ incidentally 
describes in a thrilling fashion the storming of the 
breaches of Badajos. The third, Captain Dick and 
Captain Jacko, is a most racy tale of the sea, which 
shows how Captain Jacko, though made mate of the 
Unity when} he expected to be captain, got the 
better of Captain Dick after all, largely owing to his 
wife’s foresight in giving him a cinder - shifter. 
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D’Arfit’s Vengeance is the tale of an old Bristol 
merchant, whose wife had run away from him. 


When he is introduced to us he is searching for the 
grave of his wife and her lover, still thirsting for 
vengeance, but withal noble after a sort. The Poisoned 
Ice gives a most vivid picture of a sacked and desolated 
city. Itis the most impressively written tale in the 
book. However, we are inclined to quarrel with Mr. 
Quiller-Couch about the central incident; the fiendish 
device of the poisoned ice hardly seems to us in keeping 
with the character of Brother Bartolomé. The ante- 
penultimate story, Margery of Lawbibbet, is a feeling 
tale of the great Civil War, describing how a noble- 
hearted sister made a treacherous brother redeem his 


honour. Midsummer Fires, the last but one, tells 
of the three very rash things done by John 
Penaluna, and how, in consequence of them, 
he was able to keep the love of his wife 


even with fascinating Zeke Penhaglion as his rival. 
The last tale, Phabus of Halzaphom, is a kind of 
allegory, of which we like the first part best, viz., the 
description of the “gradual growth of despair in the 
people of Halzaphom as the perils of the sea gradually 
come home to them. The Pagan and the Christian 
methods of consolation are rather too obviously de- 
scribed. Altogether Zhe Laird’s Luck is a book which 
shows very clearly the scope of ‘‘Q.’s” powers as a 
writer of stories, 


L. R. F. O. 





Like all Mr. M. P. Shiel’s works, Zhe Purple Cloud 
(London: Chatto and Windus) is vigorous, daring, and 
original in conception. But we also find it rather too 
chaotic to be impressive and not nearly so interesting in 
the carrying out of the idea as The Lord of the Sea or The 
Yellow Danger, nor so stirring in movement as Cold Steel 
or The Man Stealers. It tells the story of a new Adam and 
Eve, a man and a woman who had escaped the general 
destruction of mankind (brought about by a mysterious 
purple cloud with a peach-like smell), the man by 
being at the North Pole and the woman by not having 
been born till just the moment after the cloud had 
passed. The man, who is represented as having been 
rather a brute before the great devastation, and cer- 
tainly seems to have been little better than a sensuous 
beast during the years when he thought himself 
alone in the world, is filled with the idea that he must let 
the womanalone. “I will put the broadest ocean that there 
is between her and me,” he says to himself, “for I wish to 
be a decent thing, for the honour of my race, being the last 
card to turn out trumps.” The situation is the one imagined 
by Jean Paul Richter when he makes Adam debate the 
pros and cons of marriage. But it is not treated with 
Richter’s great humour, nor from his broad inclusive point 
of view. 


Mr. R. W. Chambers is always at his best in a romantic 
story of his own country. When he tries a realistic novel 
like The Outsiders, or an imitation of Anthony Hope like 
The Conspirators, he only succeeds in producing interesting 
failures. Now Cardigan (Westminster: Constable), a tale 
of the revolt of America from England, is a fine novel. 
There may be a little too much swagger in it; but that is a 
fault that is easily carried off in such a tale. It is full of the 
most exciting incidents and people with good work-a-day 
romantic characters. It breathes the soundest patriotism 
and the healthy spirit of the open road. What more can 
young America want ? Would that more such books were 
being written in England ! 


Herb of Grace (London: Macmillan and Co.) is a char- 
acteristic tale by that popular writer Miss Rosa N. Carey, 
who has succeeded Miss Yonge as the leading purveyor 
of harmless fiction for what is left of the home circle. It is 
a pleasant, gossipy tale, showing some feeling for characteri- 
sation, and an even greater feeling for what people like to 
have given them in such novels. It is mainly concerned 
with the way Malcolm Herrich protects a young friend, 
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Cedric Templeton, helping him when he is in gambling 
difficulties at Oxford, and later getting him out of an un- 
desirable engagement. The circumstances of these two 
episodes are a little ludicrous, but the sentiments which 
underlie them are admirable (though in the second case 
there seems to us to have been some injustice). Perhaps 
the best thing in the book is the story of Verity Keston, or 
“Yea-Verily,” a broadly sympathetic treatment of a well- 
conceived character. 


We must give a word of welcome to the new Three- 
and-sixpenny edition of Thackeray which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. have just inaugurated by publishing 
Vanity Fair. It is on the plan of the same publishers’ 
Dickens, save that there are to be no introductions. All the 
original illustrations are to be given, and fac-similes of the 
old paper covers. In the Vanity Fair the clearness of the 
plates is remarkable considering the thinness of the paper, 
and if all the volumes keep up the same standard in the 
matter of illustration, the Three-and-sixpenny Thackeray 
will in that respect be a great advance on the Three-and- 
sixpenny Dickens. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


A HIGHLY interesting article appears in the Anglo-Saxon 
Review under the title “Sheridan: Some, Unpublished 
Letters,” by Wilfred Sheridan. ‘In writing the life of 
Sheridan,” wrote Lord Byron to Moore, “never mind the 
lies of the humbug Whigs.” The writer of this article has, 
at any rate, gone to original documents of very various 
kinds, most ot them tending to show the happy-go-lucky, 
casual strain in the character of that finest of orators and 
most amiable of men. We find letters from Burke (who 
gives us a terrible example of the “and which” construc- 
tion), from Sir Joshua Reynolds (who mentions Mrs. 
Sheridan’s portrait as the best picture he ever painted), from 
George Tiernay (who fought a duel with William Pitt), from 
Miss Farren the actress (whose salary was in arrears while, 
and because, Sheridan managed Drury Lane Theatre), from 
Coleridge (who had been asked by Sheridan to write a play 
for Drury Lane, of which Sheridan took no notice when 
written), and from Thomas Moore to Sheridan’s son Charles, 
about his father’s biography. 

Two of the longest and most valuable of the letters are 
from two of Sheridan’s political associates, Lord John 
Russell and Sir James Mackintosh. The writer of the 
article alludes to sentences in the first of the two “which 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the present Government's 
policy in South Africa may well feel only too appropriate 
for the present occasion.” We give an extract which de- 
cidedly bears out that suggestion. Speaking of the state of 
ruin and distress into which the people had been plunged 


by the war-policy of Pitt, the scion of the great Whig house ~ 


says: 


‘The war must be sounded in their ears until they feel 
the dreadful grievances it has heaped upon us are owing to 
that and almost to that alone. Wasteful, ruinous, and abso- 
lutely destructive as it is, what hopes of returning plenty 
while it is suffered to be carried on with so much vigorous 
improvidence? . Above all the country should be 
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NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND: POLITICS. 


ACC 
on the minimum monthly balances 


35th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Me nbers of Parliament (GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 


VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,254; HEI.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


December 23rd.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa 
(for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, 
and back to Marseilles. A 25 days’ Cruise for 
27 Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the oe of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 11s., £13 13s., and £1414s. TOURS 
to ROME via the MONT CENIS and ST. 
GOTHARD ROUTES. Extensions to Naples, 
Assisi, Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice, Milan, 
and the Riviera. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE ana VENICE. 

£10 10s. WINTER SKATING and TOBOGGAN- 
+ aia to CHAMONIX and GRINDEL- 


A WORLD'S TOUR | for 200 GUINEAS. 


Full particulars om ‘the Sanne, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, hence W. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


** Sir Henry Ponsonby i is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
tor a copy of his Handbook. 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.’ '—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth, 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Eangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmavr, 
Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 








“* A brilliant book.”"— Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpfool Daily Post. 
“‘ It very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 


3rd Edition, Revised, 53. ; 60 on gaa 24 Maps and Plans, 
AND ENVIRO 
LONDON BY PC NCOOK and E. T. COOK, w.a. 


1s. The Hotels of the World, A Mandbeok to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World 


LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & co. LONDON: SIMPKIN 
MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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